MISSION 


O reduce, so far as is humanly possible, the 
number of killed and injured in mining 


operations :—to provide for the widows and 
orphans created by unavoidable accidents through 
a system of workmen’s compensation, fair alike to 
the employer and the beneficiary; to conserve, so 
far as is economically possible, the present annual 
waste of two hundred million tons of coal; to 
stimulate the production of gold in order that the 
parity between basic and credit money may be 
kept at such ratio as will insure stability without 
restricting our circulating medium; to create con- 
ditions under which the supply of commercial 
minerals may meet every demand of commerce 
and industry; to maintain a high scale of wages, 
create the best possible conditions for the work- 
man, leave a fair profit to the operator, the low- 
est consistent price to the consumer,—and above 
all, to foster a perfect co-operation between all 
classes interested in the mining industry. The 
American Mining Congress solicits the support and 
co-operation of all who approve these purposes. 
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To the Members of the American Mining Congress: 


Do you know that you are the owners and pub- 
lishers of the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL? 
We trust you will realize the responsibility of this 
ownership and that you will lend your active 
assistance in making the Journal a greater success. 


Real mining men should be active members. 
An application blank will be found on another 
page of this issue. 


Associate memberships are designed for those 
not actively interested in mining, but who are 
willing to assist a state Chapter of the Mining 
Congress in helping to develop the Mining industry 
within the State. All memberships include sub- 
scription te the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 


Every member of the Mining Congress should 
undertake to send in at least one application each 
month. Will you help by having the following 
blank filled in and mail to this office? 


SUBSCRIPTION AND APPLICATION FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


I hereby make application for Associate Membership in THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS, and agree, if accepted, to abide by the By-Laws Rules and 
Regulations of said organization and to pay the dues required by same. Herewith 
find $1.00 fee and $2.00 dues for one year, including subscription to the Mining 
Congress Journal ($1.00 of which is designated as subscription to Journal). 
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DR. RITTMAN’S DISCOVERIES STAND TESTS 
OF INVESTIGATIONS 
Oil Refining and Manufacture of Dyes and Explosives 
Likely to be Revolutionized by New Processes 


Despite claims to the contrary attrib- 
uted to the Standard Oil Company, there 
is reason to believe that no error has been 
made in proclaiming Dr. Walter F. Ritt- 
man as the discoverer of two chemical 
processes, which promise to be revolu- 
tionary in their effect on oil refining and 
on the manufacture of dyes and ex- 
plosives. 

The Secretary of the Interior, before 
making his announcement to this effect, 
had reports on the discovery from various 
competent authorities. His reputation 
for being conservative is well known, and 
it is not probable that he would have 
made such definite statements, had he not 
been absolutely sure of his ground. 

The alleged claims of the Standard Oil 
Company are voiced by a nameless head 
of one of the biggest refineries. He is 
quoted as saying that Dr. Rittman has 
discovered nothing that was not known 
heretofore. The official is credited with 
the claim that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has known of these processes for 
many years, but has not put them into 
operation because they are too expensive. 
It is said to be more economical to pro- 
duce a smaller quantity of gasoline than 
by adopting the new method which gives 
an increased proportion. 


USING BURTON PROCESS 

The Standard Oil Company is using 
the Burton process in the manufacture 
of motor spirits, which is taking the 
place of gasoline for some purposes. It 
is understood that the plants of the In- 
diana Company all have been adapted to 
the refining of motor spirits. 

Toluol and benzol, according to the 
Standard Oil refiner, are present in 
crude petroleum in such small quantities 
that they cannot be manufactured com- 
mercially. If it were possible to compete 
with Germany, he says, this country 
would produce all of the toluol and ben- 
zol required from coal tar, of which a 
large quantity is wasted in America. 

An agreement has been entered into by 
the Bureau of Mines and the Aetna Pow- 
der Company for the manufacture of 
toluol and benzol. This does not mean 
that other manufacturers of explosives 
may not have the advantage of the dis- 
covery. The agreement with the Aetna 
company is simply to demonstrate the 
practicability of the discoveries as ap- 
plied to the commercial production of the 
two substances. 

Negotiations now are in progress look- 
ing to a similar agreement for the manu- 
facture of gasoline by the new process. 
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TO HURRY WORK 


It is the intention of the Bureau of 
Mines to hurry preparations so as to 
make the discoveries available for use on 
the part of independent refiners. After 
nearly a month, from the time of 
the announcements of the discoveries 
it is stated that the original statement is 
to be qualified in no way. In his an- 
nouncement February 29, Secretary Lane 
said the discovery of the method of in- 
creasing the supply of gasoline is of tre- 
mendous importance to the oil industry. 
The discoveries with regard to the ma- 
terials necessary for the dye industry, 
and in the manufacture of high explo- 
sives, will result in the absolute inde- 
pendence of the United States from the 
rest of the world, in regard to these 
important materials, the Secretary said. 
It was, and is claimed, that the output 
of gasoline from petroleum can be in- 
creased 200 or more per cent. After 
careful calculation it is estimated that the 
production of gasoline on the part of in- 
dependent refiners, can be increased 
three-fold. 


IN GERMAN HANDS 


Toluol and benzol always have been 
obtained heretofore from coal tar. This 
enabled the Germans, who have special- 
ized in the by-products of coal, to con- 
trol the world market of these two 
products. 

While Dr. Rittman has been working 
for many years on the problems repre- 
sented by his discoveries, it has been only 
since the war that he has given it his 
entire time. The cutting off of dye 
stuffs and material used in the manufac- 
ture of smokeless powder, and other ex- 
plosives, called forth an unusual demand 
for supplies of these products. 

Secretary Lane made the following 
statement at the time of the making pub- 
lic of the discovery, and states that he 
has no reason to change any phase of 
it in the light of the investigations that 
have followed the national attention that 
has been focussed on Dr. Rittman’s 
achievement. 


“These processes,” said Secretary Lane, “are 


fraught with the utmost importance to the 


people of this country. For some time the 


Standard Oil Company, through the great 
amount of money at its command, through its 
employment of expert chemists and through its 
extensive organization, has had a big advantage 
over the independents in the production of 
gasoline, this company having a patented pro- 
cess that obtains for it as much as three times 
the amount of gasoline from a given quantity 
of petroleum as the independents now ob- 
tain. There are two or three other large cor- 
porations that have an efficient process for 
the manufacture of gasoline, but the inde- 
pendents as a whole have never been able even 
to approach the results obtained by the Stan- 
dard Oil Company. Now the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the efforts of Dr. Rittman, 
proposes to make free for the use of all of 
the people of this country who wish it, a 
process that is confidently expected to increase 
their yields of gasoline from crude petroleum 
fully 200 per cent. and perhaps more, such 
results having repeatedly been obtained in the 
laboratory. 


SAFER AND SIMPLER 


“It is claimed by Dr. Rittman that this 


process is safer, simpler and is more economi-i: 


cal in time than processes now in use and 
these are economic factors of great importance. 
With a steadily increasing demand for gaso- 
line for automobiles, motor boats and engines, 
this fortunate discovery comes at the proper 
time. It is but two years ago that the auto- 
mobile industry, fearful that the supply of 
gasoline might not be adequate for its rapidly 
expanding business, offered through the In- 
ternational Association of Recognized Auto- 
mobile Clubs, a prize of $100,000 for a substi- 
tute for gasoline that would cost less than 
gasoline. Happily the urgency of this situation 
has passed and at the present time there is a 
plentiful supply of motor fuel to meet imme- 
diate demand. This new process adds to the 
hope, that in spite of the wonderful growth 
in the use of gasoline, there may not be any 
shortage in the future. It indicates an in- 
creased production of gasoline from the pres- 
ent production of petroleum—an output of 50,- 
600,000 barrels instead of 25,000,000, as under 
the present methods. It will render free for 
use to all, the results of that efficient and intel- 
ligent research which has heretofore been only 
at the commend of the wealthy. 


CONSUMER TO BENEFIT 


“Tam led to believe that it will not only be 
of inestimable value to the refiners command- 
ing but limited capital as well as those of 
wealth, but also to the hundreds of thousands 
of users of gasoline. When it is realized that 
the gasoline industry each year in this coun- 
try yields products amounting in value to be- 
tween $100.000,000 and $150,000,000, the im- 
portance of this discovery is seen. 

(Continued on page 153.) 
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STATE DEPARTMENT EXPECTS COPPER TO 
GET BETTER TREATMENT 


Allies Become More Lenient With Regard to Ship- 
ments to Neutral Countries, as Proof Comes 
of No Re-exportations 


State Department officials believe there 
will be little further interference with 
copper shipments to neutral countries. 
They have made no representations look- 
ing to the forwarding of copper to Ger- 
many, Austria, or Turkey. Such a re- 
quest would reflect on the sagacity of the 
State Department, especially as two of 
our American contraband lists contained 
copper. They were issued at a time cop- 
per did not play as important a part in 
the manufacture of munitions of war as 
at present. 

Early in the war copper was placed on 
the list of conditional contraband by 
Great Britain. France soon issued an 
identical list. Later each nation speci- 
fied copper as absolute contraband. 


MAY BUY COPPER 


Of the copper seized by Great Britain 
and taken to Gibraltar, none has been 
sent to the Prize court. Large quanti- 
ties of copper were unloaded by English 
orders. It is thought that negotiations 
are in progress at present for the pur- 
chase of this copper by Great Britain. 
There has been a decided increase in 
copper shipments to neutral countries 
during recent months. This traffic will 
continue to increase, it is believed, at 
the State Department. This belief is 
based on the fact that little or no effort 
is being made to re-export copper from 
neutral countries. Early in the agitation 


in regard to copper shipments, it was 
claimed that large quantities of copper 
were being re-exported from Italy and 
the Scandinavian countries into Germany 
Closer investigation of the 


and Austria. 


facts, however, indicate that very little 
copper has passed over the frontiers of 
neutral nations. This is giving rise to 
greater leniency on the part of the allies. 


SOME DELAY UNAVOIDABLE 


All shipments of copper are subject 
to some delay, due to the scrutiny im- 
posed by English and French officials. 
If the papers covering the cargo make 
clear the final destination, ships are being 
passed with a minimum of delay. 

In order to shorten the time required 
for inspection, many shippers of copper 
are calling at the British, French and 
Italian embassies here to secure creden- 
tials from the ambassadors of these coun- 
tries. By convincing the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the countries interested 
that no effort is to be made to get the 
copper into Germany, Austria, or Turkey. 
much delay on the high seas is avoided. 

It is known that the English Govern- 
ment has secret-service men along neu- 
tral frontiers watching for copper. Had 
even a single shipment cf copper been 
made, it is practically certain to have be- 
come known. There is every reason to 
think, according to students of the situa- 
tion here, that the English Government 
is convinced that little traffic in copper 
or other material for war purposes, 
shipped from this side of the Atlantic, is 
reaching Germany. 

With the Michigan mines working at 
full time, with prospects good for large 
consumption in Russia, in addition to in- 
creased purchases on the part of the 
allies, the belief is strong that copper 
exports are certain to continue to in- 
crease. 
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RADIUM AND POTASH 
“WORK BEING PUSHED 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY FreELp MEN ACTIVE 
IN STUDIES OF MucH NEEDED 
MINERALS 


Field work by the Geological Survey 
is being pushed in the districts containing 
radium-bearing ores. Much attention 
is being given to investigation as to the 
occurrence of potash and nitrate salts. 
The field work of the Survey has to do 
with the distribution, mode of occur- 
rence and origin of metalliferous ore 
deposits ; investigation of non-metallifer- 
ous and non-fuel deposits, and examina- 
tion of fuel resources, particularly with 
respect to the origin, mutual relations and 
migrations of oil, gas and water. The 
history of ice invasions, with special 
reference to drifts and their relations to 
the soils of the Northern States, are re- 
ceiving attention this month. Local 
structural studies are being carried on 
in various parts of the country for the 
purpose -of discovering new facts with 
regard to oil and gas deposits. 

During the past month attention has 
been concentrated on problems of ‘the 
character and condition of sedimentary 
deposits of different kinds. Mapping, 
for use by the public, is being pushed as 
fast as circumstances will permit. 


There is opening a rather extensive 
market for railroad coal in Italy, and 
many requests have been made of the 
American Ambassador at Rome by Gov- 
ernment officials and others connected 
with large operations to be placed in 
touch with coal producers in the United 
States. 


An American consular officer in South 
America reports that he has been re- 
quested to assist in securing connection 
with a coal firm in the United States 
which is prepared to deliver gas coal. 
About 7,000 tons per year will be used. 
Information in reference to this may be 
had by addressing “Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., and mentioning No. 15845. 


IS LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 


MINING AND Lire INSURANCE HAVE 
Points IN COMMON 


Metalliferous mining is a legitimate 
business. It is not gambling. When in- 
telligently followed, it is safer than bank- 
ing and sometimes much more profitable. 

Life insurance is a safe business. The 
insurance of a single life is filled with 
hazard. By assuming enough risks to 
reach the average of loss, life insurance 
becomes a safe business. 

The effort to make a mine from a 
single prospect is extremely hazardous. 
By cooperation—corporation—we may 
reach the average—and gold mining, like 
life insurance, becomes a safe business. 

Mining is a business requiring capital, 
persistence and the highest scientific at- 
tainment for success. To bring capital 
and mining brains together to their 
mutual profit, and to keep capital away 
from pretended miners lacking the attain- 
ments necessary to success, is one of the 
missions of the American Mining Con- 
gress. 

This purpose contains the element of 
intelligent selfishness. The West has the 
opportunities; it needs the money for 
their exploitation. A losing mining in- 
vestment closes a door to western devel- 
opment and locks up golden treasure 
needed in the nation’s finance. Much has 
been done to protect the innocent investor 
against the pitfalls of mining fakirs and 
high finance in mining. 

Much more remains to be done. Your 
cooperation will be of service. 


There is ready market for copper in 
Sweden, and many large factories that 
depend on copper will have to shut down 
unless supplies can be had. Before the 
war Sweden imported copper to the ex- 
tent of 800 tons per month. The imports 
now have dropped to about 350 tons 
monthly. 


Norway has placed an embargo on the 
shipment of all copper and brass plates, 
bars, bolts, spikes, nails, pipes and 
foundry pieces. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAKES EFFORT TO 
INTEREST LAYMAN 


Exhibits at Panama-Pacific Exposition Planned so as to 
Appeal to General Public—Government 


Spends 


Officials of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey consider the exhibit of the 
bureau, at the Panama-Pacitic Exposi- 
tion, as one of their most important ac- 
complishments. This is based on the be- 
lief that this exhibit will have a far- 
reaching educational value. It will enable 
the general public to gain a concise idea 
of the practical side of the Survey’s 
work. One of the regrets of the men 
connected with the Survey is their fail- 
ure to interest the general public more 
deeply in their efforts. A limited per- 
centage of the population, consisting 
largely of technical men, realizes fully 
the notable work that has been accom- 
plished by this bureau, it is believed. 

At the exposition all of the Survey’s 
exhibits have been arranged with the 
express purpose of attracting the atten- 
tion of the non-technical visitor. It is 
believed that thousands of persons thus 
will be brought to realize the practical 
value of the work being done. 

In order to demonstrate clearly the 
points in the United States where min- 
erals occur, it was necessary to prepare 
a special map. Strange as it may seem, 
no map had ever been made, showing the 
occurrence of all the minerals in the 
United States. Many special maps re- 
ferring to one or more minerals have 
been prepared at different times, how- 
ever. 

One of the features of the exhibits will 
be a scenario, showing a typical scene 
in the undeveloped West, when first en- 
tered by the Survey's field men, and the 
same site after development. 

Stereomotegraph pictures will be 
shown in connection with this exhibit. 
The camps, modes of travel, pack trains, 
and views indicating the daily life of 


$25,000 


GEO. H. ASHLEY 


Administrative Geologist of the Geological Survey, 
who planned the exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition 


the field men, will be thrown continu- 
ously on a large screen. 

Much attention has been given the fuel 
exhibit. Large maps will show the loca- 
tion of coal fields. Bins beneath the 
maps will contain samples of the various 
kinds of coal indicated. The relative 
production and reserves of coal in the 
different States are indicated by blocks . 
of varying sizes. 

Oil comes in for considerable atten- 
tion. The diagram shows the history of 
oil development in each State.. The pres- 
ent production is indicated on charts in 
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a way which can be understood readily 
by any layman. As oil shale undoubt- 
edly must be the future source of oil, a 
portion of the oil exhibit has to do with 
this phase of the industry. 

A display of the work of the Division 
of Engraving is made. Engraved maps 
in various stages are shown. Topo- 
graphical instruments and other para- 
phernalia in common use by the bu- 
reau’s experts, with an explanation of 
their use, are on display. The desira- 
bility of mounting .a large map of the 
United States on the schoolroom wall 
under celluloid is brought out clearly by 
a sample map mounted in this way. 

The Survey’s study of the western oil 
fields can be reviewed in a very few 
moments’ study of another portion of 
the exhibit. Cross-sections of oil domes 
and of oil strata are shown. 

A model of Mount Lassen has been 
prepared, and will be placed in the ex- 
hibit. Owing to the interest in this Cali- 
fornia volcano, some of the interesting 
scientific features in connection with its 
recent eruption are brought out. 

A number of very excellent transpar- 
encies are shown in a clever manner at 
the corners of the Survey’s space. Struc- 
tures to represent sections of a tunnel 
have been built. The entrances to these 
tunnels are modeled after mine en- 
trances. 

George H. Ashley, administrative ge- 
ologist, has been in charge of the prepa- 
ration of the exhibit, which has been 
completed at a cost of $25,000. 


From present prospects there promises 
to be an extraordinary demand for all 
kinds of United States coal in Great 
Britain. Many inquiries are being re- 
ceived here from the large gas com- 
panies, industrial concerns and not a few 
private consumers. The principal rea- 
son for the shortage is the enlistment of 
about 50 per cent. of the colliers of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, who are in spe- 
cial demand at the front as expert trench 
diggers. The Government has tried the 
experiment of lengthening the work 
hours of those left behind, but this has 
been of very little help. 


COST OF COAL STRIKE 
FIXED AT $1,250,000 


or FUEL AND IRON Com- 
PANY ISSUES STATEMENT ON TROU- 
BLES—PLANS CLUBHOUSES 


The recent strike at the mines of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company cost 
the company, directly and indirectly, ap- 
proximately $1,250,000, President Jesse 
F. Welborn estimated in a statement is- 
sued recently in connection with the 
monthly meeting of the directors. 

The statement told of a plan, already 
partly put into effect, for providing club- 
houses at a number of the Colorado 
camps, and also went into detail regard- 
ing the condition of the company’s busi- 
ness and its prospects. 

A report was submitted by President 
Welborn showing earnings for the month 
of January and for the first seven months 
of the company’s fiscal year. Gross earn- 
ings for the latter period showed marked 


-decreases from the preceding two years, 


but the company’s deficit, after deduct- 
ing all charges, now is $496,481, com- 
pared with $579,641 a year ago and 
$922,712 two years ago. 

President Welborn’s detailed state- 
ment, in which reference was made to 
the cost of the recent strike, computed 
this cost at $464,000 in direct outlay and 
at from $700,000 to $800,000 indirectly. 


UNITED STATES REFINES MOST 
NICKEL 


Although the United States refines 
more nickel than any other country, prac- 
tically all the ore used comes from On- 
tario and New Caledonia. It is there re- 
duced to matte, according to the United 
States Geological Survey, and then ship- 
ped to this country for further reduction 
to metal. The only domestic nickel pro- 
duced is a small quantity obtained from 
blister copper as a by-product in elec- 
trolytic refining, and even this smail 
quantity is so mixed as to source that 
what part of it is of domestic origin and 
what part is of foreign origin cannot be 
determined. 
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UNITED STATES ON WRONG INDUSTRIAL 
TRACK, SAYS GEO. W. PERKINS 


Head of International Harvester Company Points to 
Lessons Which May Be Learned from Germany— 
Blames Politicians for Part in Present 
Situation 


Arguments for the centralization of 
industry were presented in a remarkable 
speech by George W. Perkins, before the 
Economic Club, of New York, Febru- 
ary 10. He attributes Germany's com- 
mercial rise largely to the gathering of 
its industries in large units. He points 
out that twenty-five years ago Germany 
was the land of the small industrial unit. 
At that time it had a high percentage of 
immigration. With the growth of this in- 
dustrial system, emigration has fallen 
to sero. Regardless as t.. whether Ger- 
many is right or wrong in the present 
war, Mr. Perkins declares the nation is 
on the right industrial track ; that its peo- 
ple have been long-headed and far-sight- 
ed. Quite in contrast with conditions in 
the United States, the Germans have 
kept abreast of the new age in which the 
world is moving and living, Mr. Perkins 
declares. He says that we are on the 
wrong industrial track, and he charges 
politicians with a great part of the re- 
sponsibility. He pleads with the nation 
and with its people to stop the persecu- 
tion that is characterizing its attitude 
toward high-minded institutions, whose 
only crimes are in being large. 

Mr. Perkins’ attitude toward full pub- 
licity has been expressed many times, but 
he reiterates his ideas in this address. 
He also expressed his advocacy of Fed- 
eral regulation of the great interstate and 
international concerns. 

In part, Mr. Perkins said: 


While our so-called statesmen have 
been haranguing our people on the sub- 
ject of giant corporations being a menace 
to their liberty, to their business and 
physical welfare, and have been demand- 


ing that we return to the methods of 
ruthless competition and abandon the 
idea of cooperation, German statesmen 
have been preaching exactly the opposite 
doctrine to their people. For twenty- 
five years Germany and this country 
have been pursuing opposite economic 
policies. Our Sherman Law was passed 
twenty-five years ago; and since that 
time, and particularly during the past 
fifteen years, our politicians have thrived 
and grown fat in an effort to force our 
business men to do business under a 
literal interpretation of that law, which, 
our politicians have told us, means the 
breaking up of all large business units 
and the holding of our commercial rela- 
tions to a strictly competitive basis. 
WHOLE NATION CHANGES 
Twenty-five years ago Germany was 
the land of the small industrial unit, and 
her people were leaving the country every 
year in large numbers, seeking some 
other land where they hoped to find bet- 
ter industrial conditions. Then Germany 
gradually changed her system of eco- 
nomics. Her political leaders, her states- 
men, with great foresight and after care- 
ful thought and study, realized that 
modern intercommunication must in- 
evitably mean centralization, vast expan- 
sion in trading opportunities, vast re- 
sponsibilities for the State, vast addi- 
tional powers for the man of large men- 
tal endowment and of large means. In 
place of passing laws to repress and 
repel and prohibit all this, the Germans 
took exactly the opposite course and be- 
gan to gather their industries together 
into large units, under the watchful eye 
of the Government or under the actual 
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control of the Government in some form. 
Rapidly, and practically in unison with 
the mighty growth of intercommunica- 
tion, Germany has forged ahead during 
the last twenty-five years, centralizing 
her various industries, until now nearly 
every industry in Germany is organized 
and centralized in some form of large 
business unit. As a result, great com- 
mercial power and vast commercial 
profits have come to her people. And 
now, mark this well: While this centrali- 
zation has been going on, emigration from 
Germany has fallen from what was a 
very large figure twenty-five years ago, 
practically to zero during the last two or 
three years. Does not this rebuke the 
theories of our politicians and so-called 
statesmen? For the theory they have 
been preaching has been that if we per- 
mitted centralization and cooperation in 
business it would bring hardship and ruin 
to our people; while the actual carrying 
out of such a policy in Germany has re- 
sulted in the industrial posperity and con- 
tentment of her people. 


SAYS GERMANY IS RIGHT 


What ever may be said or thought re- 
garding Germany’s attitude in the pres- 
ent war, no thoughtful, studious man, 
who has taken the pains to study Ger- 
many’s commercial evolution during the 
last twenty-five years, can for one mo- 
ment doubt that her statesmen have been 
on the right industrial track; that they 
have been long-headed and far-sighted ; 
that they have cast off the economics of 
the past and taken on the economics of 
the future; that they have discarded old 
laws and old methods and enacted new 
laws and adopted new methods, to keep 
abreast of the new age in which the 
world is moving and living; and that all 
_ this has been to the great material advan- 
tage of Germany’s people as a whole. 

On the other hand, no thoughtful, stu- 
dious man who has taken the pains to 
study our own commercial evolution dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, can for 
one moment doubt that our so-called 
statesmen have been on the wrong in- 
dustrial track ; that they have been short- 
sighted; have refused to cast off the 
economics of the past and take on the 
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economics of the future; have refused to 
discard old laws and old methods and to 
enact new laws and adopt new methods, 
to keep abreast of the new age in which 
the world of today is moving and liv- 
ing; and that all this has been to the 
material disadvantage of our people as 
a whole. 

Is it not high time that we called a 
halt; that we got our bearings, both at 
home and abroad? Is it not just possible 
that Germany’s industrial program is 
more in keeping with the twentieth cen- 
tury than is our own industrial pro- 
gram? If so, will she not outstrip us 
in the next quarter of a century in the 
race for commercial supremacy? Is it 
not just possible that our statesmen have 
been wrong in claiming that the com- 
mercial salvation of this country depends 
wholly on the enforcement of their in- 
terpretation of the Sherman Law? Is it 
not just possible that, in place of re- 
pressive legislation, what has been and 
is needed is permissive legislation, with 
restrictions that will safeguard the peo- 
ple from the avarice of unscrupulous 
men? 


BELIEVES IN PUBLICITY 


On many occasions I have publicly 
stated my views on this subject, strongly 
advocating publicity with Federal regu- 
lation of our great interstate and inter- 
national industrial concerns. ‘I have made 
known my own views upon the subject 
of the public policy that is required to 
enable the economic development of the 
United States to hold its own with that 
of Germany. The results of my reflec- 
tion upon the problem may be summed 
up in two brief phrases: (1) Federal 
regulation of our great interstate and in- 
ternational industrial concerns; (2) com- 
plete publicity as to the affairs of these 
concerns. The latter is as important as 
the former ; for both are needed to estab- 
lish and maintain public confidence in 
the rectitude and public spirit of the con- 
duct of our great business enterprises. 
The people must be satisfied that central- 
ized power will not be abused in the fu- 
ture as it has been in the past. For, 
while human nature may not be as 
selfish as of old, it is still selfish; and 
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while we can and must discard old eco- 
nomics for new, it is not so easy to dis- 
card selfishness for unselfishness. I be- 
lieve a solution of this problem must 
come largely through the setting up in 
this country of some other standard of 
reward than that of the “almighty dollar” 
—some other mark of distinction than 
the number of millions a man is worth 
or leaves at his death. The yardstick of 
wealth, as the measure of a man’s worth, 
must give way to the yardstick of 
service for service’s sake. Our industrial 
system must be such that a man holding 
a high business position will be held in 
high esteem as a public servant, receiving 
two kinds of pay: His reward in money 
and his reward in honors,—both in ex- 
change for service rendered. Publicity, 
full and frank, would. be potential in 
establishing such a system. 


NEVADA'S 1914 MINE YIELD 


A decrase in the metal output for 
Nevada in 1914 of 22 per cent as com- 
pared with 1913 is shown in figures 
given out by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. The value of Nevada's 
metal yield for 1914 is estimated at $28,- 
800,000 against $37,097,000 in 1913. The 
most marked decrease was in copper, 
especially during the last four months of 
the year, due to the effect of the war 
abroad. There was also a considerabie 
falling off in lead and zine. In gold there 
was a decrease of about 4 per cent, being 
in amount from $11,795,130 to $11,320,- 
000. There was likewise a small de- 
crease in silver production from 16,090,- 
083 ounces to about 15,200,000 ounces. 
The price of silver, however, was much 
reduced, the value being decreased from 
$9,718,410 to about $8,313,000. 

Because of the market depression the 
copper production in Nevada was re- 
duced from 90,963,751 pounds in 1915 
to 60,561,000 pounds in 1914. Lead 
production decreased from 16,344,023 
pounds in 1913 to 13,794,000 pounds in 
1914. The recoverable spelter output 
from zinc ores was about 13,000,000 
pounds in 1914, against 14,419,671 
pounds in 1913. 


WILL AID MINERS 


Minxinc Concress JouRNAL COMMEND- 
ED BY REPRESENTATIVE FOSTER 


Great benefit will result from the pub- 
lication of the Minrinc ConcrEss Jour- 
NAL, according to the belief of Martin 
D. Foster, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. In a letter 
to J. F. Callbreath, secretary of the Con- 
gress, Mr. Foster says: 

“T am in receipt of the first number of 
the Mininc CoNncGrREss JOURNAL pub- 
lished by the American Mining Con- 
gress. 

“I have examined this very carefully, 
and have read some of the articles pub- 
lished in this issue. I am very much 
pleased to know that you are to publish 
this journal in the interest of the Mining 
Congress and for the benefit of the min- 
ing industry of the United States. 

“The mining industry of the country 
is one of such great importance that I 
feel we cannot give too much attention 
to it, and I am sure in your hands, that 
this matter will be carefully looked after, 
and the discussion of subjects pertain- 
ing to the industry will be of great bene- 
fit generally to the mining interests in 
the United States, and I think just what 
we need is to take up these subjects and 
discuss them in all their phases in a care- 
ful way. 

“The men associated with you, who 
are also members of the Mining Con- 
gress, are of such pronounced leaders in 
this work that their names help to assure 
all of the importance of this publication. 

“I congratulate you upon the first 
issue of so important a journal.” 


The radium market abroad has for the 
present been totally closed by the Euro- 
pean War. The uranium ores of Colo- 
rado and Utah are sold exclusively for 
their radium content. Europe thus far 
has supplied the only market. Several 
bills have been introduced in Congress 
looking to bringing the United States 
Government into the field as a buyer, 
but as yet they have failed of passage 
and the miner, therefore, at present has 
no chance to sell his ore. 


RESCUE SYSTEM MAKES POSSIBLE THE SAVING 
OF MANY LIVES AT LAYLAND 


Bureau of Mines and West Virginia Mining Inspectors 
Show Effectiveness of Their Plan 
When 47 Are Saved 


With the saving of forty-seven en- 
tombed men from the mine of the New 
River and Pocahontas Coal Company, 
near Layland, W. Va., after an explo- 
sion March 2, the Bureau of Mines has a 


make their way out after the accident. 
There was no oxygen rescue appara- 
tus at hand at the time of the explosion. 
The main exit to the mine was partly 
blocked so an air course had to be used 


a 


SHOWING CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH RESCUE CREWS HAD TO ENTER MINE 


new and more positive proof of the ef- 
fectiveness of its system of rescue. Re- 
sults were made more satisfactory by the 
good judgment shown by the miners, who 
bratticed themselves off when the exits 
were filled with afterdamp. The fact that 
these men displayed this presence of 
mind made possible their rescue. 

There were about 170 men in the mine 
at the time of the accident. Many of 
these were killed by the direct force of 
the explosion. In addition to the forty- 
seven saved, seven men were able to 
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for entrance. ‘The force of the explo- 
sion damaged the fans, but repairs were 
made within a short time after the acci- 
dent and fresh air was forced into the 
outer parts of the mine. By getting 
fresh air into parts of the mine the seven 
miners, with the assistance of the un- 
equipped rescue party, were able to es- 
cape shortly after the explosion. 


INSPECTORS SYSTEMATIZE WORK 


Prompt arrival of the State mining 
inspectors led to an early systematizing 
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EARL HENRY 
Chief Inspector of Mines of West Virginia 


of the work of rescue. There was cooper- 
ation on the part of all concerned. The 
Norfolk and Western and Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroads made possible the 
early arrival of a rescue car of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The car, at the time of 
the accident, was 243 miles away. De- 
spite the fact that it had to be conducted 
over railroads crowded with traffic, the 
run was made in eight and three-fourths 
hours. The car was in charge of D. J. 
Parker, mining engineer ; Dr. D. W. Aly- 
nott, surgeon; H. D. Jones, foreman 
miner; R. H. Seip, first-aid miner, and 
Edwin Staley, clerk. All were placed 
under the orders of the State inspector 
and entered the mine for exploration 
work. 
OXYGEN CREW ARRIVES 

The next afternoon the oxygen ap- 
paratus crew of eleven men from Gary, 
W. Va., reached the scene of the disaster., 
Chenyst Klier, in charge of the Gary 
crew, did remarkable work. J. W. Paul, 
the Bureau of Mines chief of rescue op- 
erations, and his assistant, H. D. Mason, 
arrived with the Gary crew. 

The rescue force was divided into three 
crews, which worked in shifts. One 
shift always was in advance of the force 
of miners engaged in bratticing and re- 
covering the bodies. By having men 
equipped with oxygen apparatus in ad- 
vance of the fresh air, it was possible to 
avoid fires, which undoubtedly would 
have followed the entrance of air. 

It became necessary, after two of the 
mines had been explored, to reverse the 
air current. This required repairs to 
the fans and crews had to be withdrawn 
from the mine during one night. To the 
surprise of everybody the following 
morning five men walked out of the 
mine. They had bratticed themselves in 
after the explosion. The closing down 
of the fan allowed the air to clear par- 
tially at the point where they were con- 
fined, and permit. . ‘heir escape. Their 
presence of mind is indicated by the fact 
that they collected twenty buckets of 
water, as well as all their dinner buckets, 
before closing themselves up. It was the 
opinion of the five men who escaped that 

(Continued on page 155.) 
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EXPERT COMMISSIONS EXPECTED TO SOLVE 
SMELTER SMOKE TROUBLES 
Federal Government Sees Much Hope in Success of 
Selby Investigation—Anaconda Problem 
Being Studied 


Litigation feuds between farmers and 
owners of plants for smelting ores which 
in the past have cost millions of dollars 
may in the future be settled without 
resort to the courts, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment has its way. Already in two 
instances the Federal authorities have 
taken up the quarrels between the two 
industries and have suggested settlement 
based upon the findings of expert com- 
. missions. 

One commission, which inquired into 
the nuisance at the Selby smelter in Cal- 
ifornia already has made its report to 
the courts and has proven to the satis- 
faction of the farmers that through their 
efforts no nuisance is now being com- 
mitted by the smelter. The commission 
makes the further suggestion to the farm- 
ers that the damage for some time past 
has been psychological and not real; 
that, in other words, the farmers, believ- 
ing that the smoke from the smelter was 
damaging their crops, failed to do their 
work properly with the result that insects 
practically destroyed the crops. 

A second disinterested commission ap- 
pointed by an agreement between the 
United States Department of Justice and 
the Anaconda Company of Montana al- 
ready has begun a study of the smoke 
problem in Montana. The prime mover 
in an attempt to adjust the differences 
between the farmers and the smelters is 
Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, the director of 
the Federal Bureau of Mines. In a re- 
port recently issued, Dr. Holmes says: 


It is well known that mining and metal- 
lurgy are often the advance agents of civili- 
zation and the pioneers in establishing indus- 
trial centers. In many localities the mines 


and the smelter supplied by them were essen- 

tially the only locators within great stretches 

of territory. Around them grew communities 
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and cities dependent upon them for a liveli- 
hood. Agriculture was relatively of small 
importance. But conditions changed with the 
increasing population of the country and the 
closer settlement of the West. Coincident 
with this increase an agricultural industry has 
developed. In the vicinity of the smelting 
plants it naturally suffers in some degree 
from smoke. Still, the area damaged is com- 
paratively small and even this damage can 
be much lessened by the adoption of proper 
means. 

The solution of the problem is not yet at 
hand and much work still remains to be done. 
As the mineral industry is one of the great 
basic industries of the country and of ne- 
cessity is entitled to full consideration, it 
should be accorded freedom to work out the 
smoke problem to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 


At the same time, the Bureau of Mines 
does not attempt to deny the magnitude 
of the problem. In describing the Wa- 
shoe plant of the Anaconda Company 
in Montana, the government engineers 
declare that the smoke from that plant 
each day is equal to 2,092 tons of sul- 
phur-dioxide gas, and if converted into 
sulphuric acid would yield 3,427 tons of 
acid, or about one third of the total pro- 
duction of the United States. 


The annual report of Maryland’s 
State Mine Inspector William Walters 
for the yearly period ending May 1, 1914, 
shows that there were 163 accidents, of 
which seventeen were fatal, being two 
in excess of the fatalities for the preced- 
ing yearly period. ‘There was a de- 
crease of fifteen in the now-fatal acci- 
dents. The total coal production for 
1913 was 4,239,643 tons, all but 640,897 
tons of this being mined in Alleghany 
County. The total number of men em- 
ployed was 5,559, a decrease of 144. 
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FOSTER BILL PASSES; 
NO MONEY PROVIDED 


The full text of the Foster bill passed 
at the last session of Congress is as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
-lmerica in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to establish and maintain in the 
several important mining regions of the Unit- 
ed States and the Territory of Alaska, as 
Congress may appropriate for the necessary 
employes and other expenses, under the Bureau 
of Mines and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act establishing said bureau, ten 
mining experiment stations and seven mine 
safety stations, movable or stationary, in addi- 
tion to those already established, the province 
and duty of which shall be to make investiga- 
tions and disseminate information with a view 
of improving conditions in the mining, quarry- 
ing, metallurgical, and other” mineral indus- 
tries, safeguarding life among employes. pre- 
venting unnecessary waste of resources, and 
otherwise contributing to the advancement of 
these industries: Provided, That not more 
than three mining experiment stations and 
mine safety stations hereinabove authorized 
shall be established in any one fiscal year under 
the appropriations made therefor. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to accept lands, buildings, 
or other contributions from the several States 
offering to cooperate in er out the pur- 
poses of this act. 

Approved, March 3, 1915. 


Owing to the failure to provide an 
appropriation for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the bill, it will be impossible 
to take steps along the lines indicated 
until the money is provided by the next 
Congress. 


Involving approximately 6,000 acres 
and a price said to be $500,000, the min- 
ing property at Hallidayboro, IIl., has 
been transferred to the Jackson County 
Coal Company, of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, according to the statement of 
James Forester, of the Illinois State Min- 
ing Board. 


The Federated Malay States in 1913 
mined 56,142 short tons of tin, of which 
5,700 tons were block tin and 50,441 
were tin ore. The exports of tin and tin 
ore during 1913 were valued at $47,542,- 
628, compared with $47,839,294 in 1912. 
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PROPOSES DEPARTMENT 
OF MINES FOR ILLINOIS 


Pror. Dopp Says Stats SHouLD Com- 
BINE MINE, RESCUE AND LABOR 
ACTIVITIES 
In a report on the administration of 
labor and mining legislation in Illinois 
by W. F. Dodd, associate professor of 
political science at the University of 
Illinois, to the joint efficiency and econo- 
my committee of the State, a department 
of labor and mining is recommended. 
The report is to be submitted to the 
State Legislature in accordance with 
plans made in connection with the crea- 
tion of the committee by the preceding 

general assembly. 

Professor Dodd in his report crys- 
talizes his recommendations in the fol- 
lowing : 

That all labor bureaus and offices be 
consolidated into a department of labor 
and mining, which should have the fol- 
lowing bureaus or divisions: 

Bureau of statistics ; 

Bureau of inspection, to cover the 
work now undertaken by the factory in- 
spection department ; 

Bureau of employment, to operate 
public employment offices and to inspect 
private employment agencies ; 

Bureau of workmen’s compensation ; 

Division of mining. 

With respect to the State mining serv- 
ices, the report says, the essential rec- 
ommendations for reorganizations may be 
summarized as follows: 

Continue the present State mining 
board, which should unite the functions 
now exercised by the State mining board 
and mine rescue commission ; 

The appointment of a secretary who 
shall have executive charge of the work 
of the State mining board and direct su- 
pervision over the several inspectors; 

The abolition of the office of county 
mine inspector and the increase of the 
State inspectional force. 

The committee has disapproved a rec- 
ommendation by Professor Dodd that 
power be granted to the State mining 
board to make rules supplementing the 
present mining laws. It also declined to 


accept his recommendation for a bureau 
of arbitration and mediation. 
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PRESIDENT BELIEVES EASTERN OHIO COAL 
STRIKE WILL BE SETTLED 


Mr. Wilson Meets Representatives of Coal Operators and 
Discusses General Situation—Union 
Makes Change in Policy 


REVIEW OF PITTSBURGH VEIN 
SITUATION IN A 
NUTSHELL 

Question of Unionism—Not involved. 

Miners out of work—16,000. 

Persons directly affected—About 45,- 
000, counting women and children. 

Strike began April 1, 1914. 

District affected—Belmont, Harrison 
and Jefferson Counties (Ohio). 

Number of mines involved—One hun- 
dred. 

Cause of strike—Inability of opera- 
tors and miners to agree on a mine run 
equivalent of the screen coal prices paid 
under the last contract. 

Situation in Ohio—The passage by the 
Ohio State legislature at the last session 
of what is known as the “Anti-Screen 
Law.” This law prevented the opera- 
tors and miners of Ohio from renewing 
their former contracts, as was done in 
Indiana, Illinois and Western Pennsylva- 
nia, the other States comprising the cen- 
tral competitive field, and compelled a 
change from the screen coal system to the 
mine run system. 

Basis for renewal of contracts expir- 
ing March 31, 1914, in States of Illinois, 
Indiana and Western Pennsylvania—re- 
port of miners’ policy committee made at 
Chicago—all contracts should be re- 
newed at the prices in last contract, ex- 
cept where the method had been changed 
by law or otherwise from the screen coal 
to the mine run system; in such cases the 
mine run price should be the equivalent 
of the last contract screen coal price. 
Contracts to be made by districts, sub- 
districts, or groups of districts. 

Settlement by sub-districts in Ohio— 
The State of Ohio constitutes a district, 
and inasmuch as no agreement was ar- 
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rived at for the district, agreements were 
made by sub-districts, with the exception 
of the Eastern Ohio sub-district where no 
agreement has yet been made. 

Price demanded by miners in Eastern 
Ohio is an increase of nearly three cents 
a ton over the equivalent of the price 
under the last contract and an increase 
of 2.39 cents per ton over the price ac- 
cepted by the Miners’ Organization for 
the Pittsburgh district of Pennsylvania. 
This coal is the same vein as the Eastern 
Ohio coal and is sold in competition 
with it. 

Miners in the Hocking Valley district 
of Ohio accepted a reduction of nearly 
six cents per ton below what would have 
been the correct mine run equivalent of 
last year’s cost. 

Board of Conciliators—Appointed by 
Secretary of Labor on request of Con- 
gressman Francis, of Ohio, who repre- 
sents the district in which the strike pre- 
vails, in response to requests made to 
him by boards of trade and other bodies 
representing the public in the strike dis- 
trict. 

Members—Dan J. Keefe and Hywel 
Davies. ‘ 

Hearings —With the operators at 
Wheeling and the miners’ representatives 
at Indianapolis. 

Joint hearing—At Cleveland, Ohio. 

Parties present at Joint hearing—Unit- 
ed Mine Workers, represented by John P. 
White, national president; William 
Green, national secretary; John Moore, 
president of the Ohio organization, and 
other officials. Operators represented by 
committee composed by C. E. Maurler, 
H. E. Willard, S. H. Robbins, Michael 
Gallagher, Joseph Persglove, George M. 
Jones and R. L. Wildermuth. 
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Written proceedings: 1st. Operators 
offer to accept the report of the con- 
ciliators as final and binding. 

2nd. Miners refuse. 

3rd. Operators offer to submit ques- 
tion to arbitration and allow conciliators 
to name umpires. 

jth. Miners refuse. 

5th. Miners offer to arbitrate, provid- 
ed mines resume work on the increased 
demand of the miners, and umpires be 
appointed by miners and operators. 

6th. Operators refuse for the reason 
that the disagreement between operators 
and miners as to the appointment of um- 
pires would effectually block the arbi- 
tration. 

7th. Operators renew their offer to 
arbitrate and provide that umpires shall 
be selected by the Federal Judges of the 
northern district of Ohio. 

8th. Miners refuse. 

oth. Operators again renew their of- 
fer to arbitrate and provide that the um- 
pires shall be selected by the President of 
the United States. 

roth. Miners refuse. 

11th. Secretary Green, of the Miners’ 
Organization, withdraws the agreement 
of the miners to submit their differences 
to arbitration, and states that the only set- 
tlement that can be had will be when the 
operators are willing to accede to the 
original demands of the miners. 

Rate under last contract—69.50 cents 
per ton for machine mined screen coal. 

Method of arriving at mine-run rate— 
The equivalent of the screen-coal rate 1s 
determined by the percentage of fine coal. 

Rate demanded by the miners—47 
cents per ton mine-run for all dstricts in 
Ohio. 

Rates given by conciliators report— 
Hocking Valley district, 53; Cambridge, 
47; Eastern Ohio, 44.01. 

Mine-run rate, Pittsburgh district of 
Pennsylvania, 44.61. 


INTERVIEW PRESIDENT 


All companies involved in the strike 
are operating on a thin vein, known as 
the “Pittsburgh vein.” Representatives 
of these companies were in Washington 
last month and laid their views in the 
matter before the President. Mr. Wilson 


reiterated his well-known attitude favor- 
ing arbitration. His attitude in the Colo- 
rado strike expresses exactly his position 
with regard to the Eastern Ohio situ- 
ation. 

In Colorado the attitude of the strikers 
was to favor a demand for arbitration, 
even in face of a refusal of the operators 
to arbitrate. The situation in Eastern 
Ohio is parallel to the Colorado case, in 
that an arbitration is demanded, but a 
difference exists in the fact that the 
same miners’ organization that demanded 
and insisted on arbitration in Colorado 
refuses to arbitrate in Ohio. 

The action of the miners in Eastern 
Ohio, in voting to refuse arbitration, is 
regarded by many labor experts to be a 
blow at one of the fundamental princi- 
ples on which the miners’ organization 
was founded. It is regarded as almost 
certain to be a source of embarrassment 
to the organization, especially as it gives 
the Colorado operators an opportunity to 
say that it is not principle that is guid- 
ing the union, but rather a question of 
their own advantage whether they ar- 
bitrate or not. There is a Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde attitude in the Colorado-Ohio 
situation, which is regarded by students 
of the situation as being highly signifi- 
cant. 

WANT FULL PUBLICITY 


The President, after hearing the oper- 
ators’ review of the situation, took a 
very optimistic view of conditions, and 
apparently, is very hopeful that some 
method of settling the strike will be de- 
vised. One feature in the handling of 
the matter by the Department of Labor 
did not meet the approval of the oper- 
ators’ committee. The Department of 
Labor issued a synopsis of the report of 
Daniel J. Keefe and Hywel Davies, the 
Commissioners of Conciliation. The 
Secretary of Labor stated that the en- 
tire report was not made public, as 
certain portions of it are to be held in 
confidence at this time. The operators 
feel that since they had advocated full 
publicity throughout the entire proceed- 
ings, there should be no lack of the 
same policy on the part of the Depart- 
ment. 


(Continued on page 158.) 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


TAXATION OF MINING CLAIMS 


The Constitution of Montana provides 
that all mines and mining claims after 
purchase from the United States shall be 
taxed at the price paid the United States 
therefor, unless the surface ground is 
used for other than mining purposes and 
has a separate and independent value for 
such other purposes, and in such case it 
shall be taxed at its value for such other 
purposes, 

The purpose of this provision was to 
bring into the class of taxable property 
mines and mining claims and providing a 
method by which the owners of mining 
claims might be compelled to bear their 
equitable portion of the expenses of gov- 
ernment. But so long as a mining claim 
is used and held exclusively for mining 
purposes, the owner is not required to 
bear any other burden, but if by its lo- 
cation it has acquired a value for some 
independent use and is devoted by the 
owner to such use, it becomes at once 
subject to taxation at that value as other 
real estate, to be ascertained by the as- 
sessing officer as he ascertains the value 
of other lands for the purpose of taxa- 
tion. By thus devoting it to a new use 
the owner creates, as it were, an estate, 
which in the eye of the law, is regarded 
as independent of the original estate and 
is subject to taxation as such. 

Two conditions must concur to justify 
the imposition of the additional burden: 
First, the surface ground, or some part 
thereof, must be used for other than min- 
ing purposes; second, it must have an 
independent value for that purpose. Not 
until these two conditions concur can 
the additional burden be imposed upon 
the owner. The constitutional provision 
is not one of exemption, but is really a 
revenue , measure apportioning to the 
owners of mining claims what was 
deemed to be their just proportion of 
the public burden, and before the ad- 
ditional burden can be imposed the taxing 
authorities must ascertain that the con- 
ditions authorizing its imposition, in fact 
exist. 
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The fact that a mining claim is within 
town-site limits, and that the owner has 
platted it for the purpose of putting 
the lots upon the market for sale and 
selling them, was sufficient to show an 
actual use and an independent value for 
that purpose, but is not alone sufficient 
to make it subject to the burden of tax- 
ation under this constitutional provision ; 
but before the burden can be lawfully 
imposed the surface must have been de- 
voted to an independent use. Mere sur- 
face improvements, in the way of filling 
gulches and leveling the ground, is not 
sufficient to prove such an independent 
use in the absence of showing of intent 
on the part of the owner to use such 
mining claim for purpose other than 
mining. 

Barnard Real Estate Co. v. City of 

Butte ( Mont.) 146 Pacific Rep. 946. 


VIOLATION OF STATUTES REGULATING 
MINING OPERATIONS 


The statute of Nevada makes it unlaw- 
ful for the operator of a mine to sink 
or work through any vertical shaft at 
a greater depth than 350 feet, unless the 
shaft shall be provided with an iron- 
bonneted safety cage to be used in lower- 
ing and hoisting miners, and is intended 
not primarily to subject the violator to 
fine or imprisonment, but rather in- 
tended to safeguard life and limb of those 
who, in the pursuit of their vocation, 
are called upon to go into places where 
danger is attendant at every moment and 
the equipment prescribed being, in the 
judgment of the legislative body, the best 
means for affording reasonable safety to 
the employe. That equipment, or its 
equivalent, in safety efficiency is made 
obligatory on the operator, and the pen- 
alty imposed for its violation was rather 
prescribed as a reminder that the law is 
a police regulation, enacted for the pur- 
pose of minimizing casualties which en- 
tail suffering, privation, and death on 
those who may be unfortunate victims. 
The law is not complied with by having 
such a safety cage somewhere about the 
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workings of the mine without using it, 
so long as the miners did not demand 
its use. A mine operator is liable for an 
inadvertent or an ignorant failure to 
comply with the provisions of such a 
statute to the same extent as in case of 
an intentional evasion thereof; and as 
the violation of the statute is made a 
misdemeanor, any injury to the person 
of another caused by such violation, is the 
subject of an action for damages, and 
the violation of the statute is the basis of 
the right to recover and constitutes negli- 
gence per Se. 

Ryan v. Manhattan Big Four Mining 
Co. (Nevada) 145 Pacific Rep. 907. 


VIOLATION OF MINING STATUTES—PROXI- 
MATE CAUSE OF INJURY 


In an action by a miner for damages 
for injuries sustained by reason of the 
alleged failure of the mine operator to 
comply with the statute of Nevada, in 
furnishing an iron-bonneted safety cage 
for lowering and raising the miners to 
and from their working place in the 
mine, the question to be determined is 
whether or not the non-compliance with 
the statute on the part of the operator 
and his failure to afford that protection 
which the statute intended to be afforded 
to the miner, was reasonable when taken 
in connection with the accident in which 
the miner was injured. The mere non- 
compliance with the statute, on the part 
of the mine operator, did not entitle the 
miner to damages for the injuries sus- 
tained, unless the non-compliance with 
the statute furnished the proximate cause 
of the accident, and unless a compliance 
with the statute would have avoided the 
accident and saved the miner from the 
injuries. But where a mine operator will- 
fully disregards a statutory duty, a miner, 
injured by reason thereof, cannot be 
charged with the assumption of risk, nor 
can he be charged with contributary neg- 
ligence, such as will defeat his right of 
recovery. 

Ryan v. Manhattan Big Four Mining 
Co. (Nevada) 145 Pacific Rep. 907. 


CONVERSION OF ORE—LIABILITY OF 


TRESPASSER 


In case of an innocent trespass by min- 
ing and milling metalliferous ores, and 
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where the trespasser sells a finished pro- 
duct and applies the proceeds to his own 
use, the measure of damages in an ac- 
tion for such a trespass is the gross value 
of the ore in place, before it was dis- 
turbed and not the net product or gross 
proceeds; and the damages may be as- 
certained by deducting from the enhanced 
value, or gross proceeds, the cost of 
making the product at the time of con- 
version. In case of a willful trespasser, 
the measure of damages is the enhanced 
value or gross proceeds realized from 
the ore at the time of conversion with 
no deductions, and in such case the con- 
version takes place when the trespasser 
applies the proceeds to his own use, and 
the measure of damages is the enhanced 
value, or gross proceeds, realized from 
the ore without deductions, on account of 
any value the trespasser may have be- 
stowed upon the ore by his labor. 

Ryan v. Manhattan Big Four Mining 
Co. (Nevada) 145 Pacific Rep. 907. 


INDIAN OIL 


LEASE—CONDITIONS PRECE- 
DENT 


The provisions in an order of court. 
authorizing a guardian to join with a 
minor Indian allottee in the execution of 
an oil lease on the allotment of such In- 
dian, and providing that the lease should 
be subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and should be exe- 
cuted in accordance with the rules and 
regulations prescribed by him, and di- 
recting the guardian to make a full report 
when the order had been complied with, 
and requiring the bonus paid to be placed 
in excrow in a certain named bank, can 
not be regarded as idle and useless pro- 
visions, but must be taken as having a 
fixed and set purpose, and the pro- 
vision requiring the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior must be regarded as 
a condition precedent to be complied with 
in order to complete the execution of the 
lease contract and if this provision is not 
complied with no estate vests in the 
lessee under the lease. 


Westerville Oil Co. v. Miller (Okla- 


homa) 145 Pacific Rep. 344. 
METHODS OF VIOLATING OIL LEASE 


A plain and substantial disregard of 
the duty of a lessee to operate an oil 
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lease in such a manner as would be rea- 
sonably expected of operators of ordi- 
nary prudence, having regard to the inter- 
ests of both the lessor and lessee, would 
be a breach of the lease, and this obliga- 
tion may be violated as much by a too 
strenuous as by a too dilatory operation 
of the lease. A lessee of an Indian oil 
lease on an Indian allotment who is guilty 
of flagrant violation of the terms of the 
lease, in the manner of operating the 
lease, is in no position to come into a 
Court of Equity and compel the execu- 
tion of a new lease. 

Westerville Oil Co. v. Miller (Okla- 
homa) 145 Pacific Rep. 344. 


OIL INSPECTION—INVALID TAX 


When a legislature provides for the 
inspection of oil during transit, brought 
from other states, and fixes the fee for 
such inspection materially greater than 
the actual cost thereof, the measure be- 
comes not only a police measure, but also 
a revenue measure, and to the extent that 
the fees for inspection exceed the rea- 
sonably necessary cost of such inspection ; 
the tax is invalid, as in conflict with the 
commercial provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. 

Barteles Northern Oil Co. v. Jackman 
(North Dakota) 150 Northwestern Rep. 
576. 


MINING CORPORATION—LIEN OF JUDG- 
MENT ON PROPERTY OF NEW 
COMPANY 


A judgment against an insolvent min- 
ing corporation for material and supplies 
furnished to bond holders while they are 
in the possession and management of the 
property, and used by them for the pur- 
pose of preserving the property as secur- 
ity of the bonds, continues as a lien on the 
property where the bond holders organ- 
ized a new corporation which took the 
property and succeeded to the business 
of the former corporation, and where 
no consideration was paid for the pur- 
chase of the property by the new com- 
pany, except the interest its incorporators 
owned as bond holders. 

Spadra-Clarksville Coal Co. v. Kansas 
Zine Co. (Kansas) 145 Pacific Rep. 571. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF MINING LEASE—ACTION 
FOR ROYALTY 


A lessee covenanted with a lessor to 
enter upon the mining claim described 
and to work the same mine fashion in a 
manner necessary to good and economi- 
cal mining, so as to take out the greatest 
amount of gold and precious metal possi- 
ble, with due regard to the safety, de- 
velopment and preservation of the prem. 
ises as workable mines, and to work all 
the gold-bearing gravel from rim to rim, 
and to deliver to the lessor as royalty 
and rent one-third of all gold and pre- 
cious minerals mined from said premises 
during any single year, the royalty and 
rent increasing as the production of the 
mine increased in stated amounts; but 
the precise time of payment of the royal- 
ties and rents and whether they should 
be made in more than one instalment, was 
left to the discretion of the lessee. Un- 
der such stipulations the whole amount 
of the annual rent would be due at the 
end of the year, and if not paid an action 
could be maintained for its recovery, and 
the rule would apply whether the pay- 
ments were to be made in gold dust, bul- 
lion or money. The fact that no place 
for the payment was stated would not 
prevent the accruement of a right of ac- 
tion in the lessor and no demand on the 
part of the fessor for the payment or de- 
livery of the money or minerals was re- 
quired before the lessor could sue, as the 
only purpose of a demand in such case 1s 
to afford the lessee an opportunity to 
pay without annoyance and expense of a 
suit. Under such a lease and in an ac- 
tion to recover the royalties and rents 
due, proof of a custom among miners 
that a lessee is permitted and has a right 
to cease working under the lease when- 
ever he chooses so to do, is wholly im- 
material, as the terms of a written con- 
tract or lease cannot be varied by proof 
of usage and custom can be shown only 
when the terms of a contract are obscure 
or uncertain, as the lessee must comply 
with the provisions of the lease as to the 
operation of the mining claim, and if he 
fails to do so and refuses to continue the 
work before the end of the term, the les- 
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sor is not required to work the mine him- 
self, or obtain another lessee to do so as 
a condition to his right to recover dam- 
ages for a breach of the lease. 

Northern Light Mining Co. v. Blue 
Goose Mining Co. (Cal.), 143 Pac. 540. 


RECITALS IN CERTIFICATE OF LOCATION 


Where neither the Federal nor State 
statute requires the record of a location 
notice or certificate of a mining claim 
to contain more than the names of the 
locators, the date of location, and the de- 
scription of the claim by reference to 
some natural object or permanent monu- 
ment as will identify the claim, it is not 
necessary to state in such notice the fact 
ot the discovery of mineral, or marking 
on the ground of the boundaries of the 
claim, or the posting of a location notice ; 
and the recital of any of these facts in the 
record of a certificate of location is not 
even prima facie evidence of the truth of 
such recital, but all the necessary steps, 
aside from making and recording the lo- 
cation certificate must, in a controversy 
as to the validity of the claim, be estab- 
lished by proof. 

Childers v. Laham (N. Mex.), 142 
Pac. 924. 


RAILROAD COMPANY LIABLE FOR BONDS OF 
MINING COMPANY 


A railroad company owning the con- 
trolling interest in an insolvent coal com- 
pany entered into a plan of reorganiza- 
tion of the coal company by which the 
new company issued bonds for the pur- 
pose of raising funds to carry on its en- 
terprise and at the same time executed 4 
lease of its mining property. The rail- 
road company thereupon entered into a 
contract with the lessee by which it 
agreed to pay the coal company a stated 
sum per ton for a stated number of tons 
per year for coal shipped by it, the pay- 
ments to be applied in discharge of the 
coal company’s bonds. The coal lessee 
complied with its part of the agreement, 
was ready to and did mine the minimum 
amount of coal, and the railroad com- 
pany on failure to furnish cars sufficient 
to transport the coal mined was held lia- 
ble, in an action by the trustee of the 


bond holders, for losses sustained by 
them for its failure to perform its part 
of the agreement and furnish cars neces- 
sary to transport the coal mined; and it 
was no defense for the railroad company, 
against its own wrong-doing, to claim 
that under the requirements of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
State Railroad Commission, it was re- 
quired to distribute its cars among all 
coal operators on its line in the ratio of 
their relative needs, as the railroad owned 
and controlled the coal company and was 
manipulated by the railroad company for 
its own purposes and in its own interests. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. v. 
Carpenter, 218 Fed. 273. 


OIL, AND GAS TAXATION 


Oil and gas while lying in the strata 
or earth from which they are produced, 
constitute a sort of subferranean faera 
natuera which, if taxed at all, must be 
taxed as real property to the owner of 
the land under which for the time being 
they may lie, and cannot be taxed against 
the owner who has a mere lease or li- 
cense to go upon the premises, search for, 
and if found, take them away; and this 
is the most scientific method for impos- 
ing taxation upon this class of property, 
as to undertake to tax an oil and gas 
lease is to undertake to impose a tax 
upon the illimitable vista of hope. Many 
instances are known where lessees have 
paid thousands of dollars bonus for a 
lease and have discovered no oil, and 
other instances are known where leases 
have cost comparatively nothing and oil 
has been found in enormous quantities. 
Whether oil is under any particular tract 
of land is beyond the ken of man until 
a well has been drilled, and even then no 
one can foresee how long a well will last 
or what its production will be. Under 
the system of taxation devised by the 
legislature of Oklahoma the wealth pro- 
duced by the oil industry, the production 
of oil, the capital invested in its produc- 
tion, the oil on hand, and the oil in place, 
are taxed, and there is no justification in 
the law for any additional exactions. 

Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co., 
In re (Okla.), 142 Pac. 997. 


PENDING STATE LEGISLATION 


COLORADO 


Senate bill, No. 227, introduced by 
Senator Affolter. This bill provides for 
a constitutional amendment which will 
allow in every sale of lands now owned 
or hereafter acquired by the State of 
Colorado, that surface rights only shall 
be conveyed and all coal, oil metals or 
other mineral substances of every kind, 
excepting sub-surface water, only, shall 
be reserved to the State of Colorado, to- 
gether with the rights necessary for min- 
ing, extraction sale and distribution of 
the products mined. The State board of 
land commissioners are given adminis- 
trative authority in connection with the 
mining and sale of the products. It is 
provided also that in the sale of the prod- 
ucts mined, a price, as near the cost of 
production as may be lawful or practi- 
cal, is to be charged. Ten per cent. of 
the proceeds of all coal so mined is to be 
paid into the school fund. A like amount 
goes to the treasury of the State to con- 
stitute a sinking fund for the payment of 
bonds issued under the provisions of the 
bill. The State Board of Land Commis- 
sioners is given ample power to carry 
out all possible contingencies that may 
arise in this work. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY 


Senate bill, No. 326, introduced by 
Senator Affolter. This bill provides for 
an amendment to the constitution to en- 
able the qualified electors to vote on the 
question of mining coal within the State 
for sale or distribution in whole or in 
part, within the State, and the decla- 
ration of this industry as one devoted to 
public use and every firm or corporation 
engaged in mining coal for the purpose 
aforesaid, is declared to be engaged in a 
public service. The general assembly is 
given the power to provide a law for a 
board, bureau or special court to exercise 
jurisdiction over and to adjust all dis- 
putes and controversies arising between 
any such public utility and its employes, 
and to make and enforce decrees in such 
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matters and for such regulation as to 
prices, services and practices to be in 
torce through the board, bureau or spe- 
cial court, as the legislator may deem best 
suited to protect the inhabitants of the 
State against the results of strikes, lock- 
outs, cessation of operation, or uniform 
prices and practices. 


MONTANA 


House Joint Memorial, No. 8, introduced by 
Mr. Burnett, memorializing and petitioning 
Congress, concerning the congressional act 
approved February 22, 1889, in which it was 
provided that public lands donated to the 
States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Washington may be leased for 
periods of not more than five years in quan- 
tities not exceeding one section to any one 
person or company. 

The memorial recites that in order to se- 
cure the exploration and development of 
coal, oil and gas resources it is necessary that 
leases be executed “by the State of Montana 
granting authority to its lessees to explore 
such coal, oil and gas resources and to extract 
the same from its lands and to use as much 
of the surface as may be necessary therefor 
upon the payment of a proper rental or 
royalty. Congress is asked to amend the act 
so as to permit the several States named, in- 
cluding the State of Montana, by its proper 
officers to execute leases for the exploration 
and extraction of the aforesaid minerals for 
such periods of time as may be determined 
by or under the legislative authority of the 
said States. 


ASKS FOR DEPUTY INSPECTOR 


Senate bill, No. 145, introduced by Mr. 
O’Shea, providing for the appointment of a 
deputy coal mine inspector to be under the 
supervision of the State coal mine inspector. 


WANTS EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


Senate bill, No. 147, introduced by Mr. 
O’Shea, creating a free employment office. 
The bill provides that the commissioner of 
labor and industry shall be ex-officio State 
employment agent; county clerks to be ex- 
officio State employment agents. County 
clerks shall keep records of the names and 
occupation of all those seeking employment 
at their offices and shall assist them to secure 
employment within the county where appli- 
cation is made, and in case no employment is 
found therein, to notify the State employ- 
ment agent. County clerks are empowered 
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to make use of long-distance telephones and 
newspapers for the purpose of aiding the 
worthy unemployed to find employment and 
are authorized to expend from their respec- 
tive county funds not to exceed $25 a year for 
telephone tolls and newspaper advertising. 
The commissioner of labor and industry shall 
notify the various county clerks as to the de- 
mand for laborers and also of the surplus 
laborers in the counties of the State to the 
end that employers and employes may be 
placed in communication with each other. 
The provisions of the act do not apply to 
counties where there are free employment of- 
fices or free municipal employment bureaus 
maintained. 


PROVIDES FOR LICENSE 


House bill, No. 396, introduced by Mr. 
Jorgensen, making it unlawful for any person 
to operate any electric hoisting engine or any 
air hoisting engine when either is used in 
lowering or hoisting men, except in elevators 
in buildings without first obtaining a license 
therefor from the State boiler inspector or 
one of his assistants. Three years’ experience 
in the operation of an electric hoisting engine 
or an air hosting engine and knowledge of 
the construction and operation of such are 
made qualifications. A fine of not to exceed 
$500 or imprisonment of not to exceed six 
months, or both, are penalties for violation 
of the act. which applies to the operator and 
likewise to the owner, employer or manager 
who knowingly permits any unlicensed person 
to operate an elevator. 


PROVIDES TERMS OF PAYMENT 


House bill, No. 420, introduced by Mr. Corr, 
making it unlawful for any employer or au- 
thorized agent to neglect or refuse to pay in 
lawful money of the United States, any em- 
ploye at the time of termination of his em- 
ployment, either by resignation or discharge, 
any salary or wages due. Payment must be 
made within five days at the place where last 
employed or at some designated place within 
the State, the employer to furnish transpor- 
tation to such place where payment is made, 
provided any employe may enter into a writ- 
ten agreement designating the time and place 
of payment. Whenever an employer or au- 
thorized agent neglects or refuses to pay 
wages or salary due, as ‘provided in the act, 
as a penalty for the violation for such non- 
payment the wages or salary of the employe 
shall continue from the date of resignation or 
discharge at the same rate as if he were still 
in service until full and complete settlement 
is made, provided, however, that such wages 
or salary shall not continue for more than 
ninety days, unless action for the recovery of 
the same shall have been commenced within 
that time. Employes shall have such lien and 
other legal rights and remedies for the pro- 
tection and enforcement of such wages or 
salary as they would have been entitled to, 
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had they rendered services therefor in a man- 
ner at last employed. 


SPECIFIES SCHOOL NAMES 
Senate bill, No. 181, introduced by Mr. 
Brower, providing that the institution of 


learning located in Missoula shall hereafter be 
designated as the University of Montana; 
that the institution of learning located in 
Butte shall hereafter be designated as the 
Montana State School of Mines. The institu- 
tion of learning in the city of Bozeman shall 
be designated the Montana College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, and that in Dil- 
lon shall be known as the Montana State 
Normal College. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

Senate Bill No. 147, introduced by Mr. 
O’Shea. This bill provides for the cre- 
ation of free employment offices. The 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry is 
made ex-officio State Employment Agent. 
County clerks are authorized to maintain 
offices wherein the worthy unemployed 
may register. The county clerks are 
authorized to make use of long-distance 
telephones and the newspapers of the 
county to find employment for all worthy 
unemployed. The Board of County 
Commissioners in each county is in- 
structed to maintain a room, in the court 
house, if possible, wherein those who 
seek employment may remain in comfort 
during the day. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


House bill, No. 2, introduced by Mr. Garner, 
amending the present act, which requires week- 
ly examination by the mine foreman or one of 
his assistants of all accessible parts of an 
abandoned portion of a mine in which explo- 
sive gases have been found to include the 
provision that the mine foreman or his assis- 
cant making such examinations shall be ac- 
companied during such examinations by at 
least one miner. 


TO SAFEGUARD CAGE OPERATION 


House bill, No. 3, introduced by Mr. Garner, 
requiring the employment at all mines employ- 
ing 100 or more men of an additional compe- 
tent hoisting engineer to assist the regular 
hoisting engineer during the hours the men 
are being lowered into the mines and being 
hoisted to the surface. Violation of the pro- 


visions of the act is subject to a penalty of 
$100 for each day of the violation. 
REQUIRES EXPERIENCE 

House bill, No. 24, introduced by Mr. Gar- 


ner, amending the act relating to qualifications 
of mine foremen and assistant mine foremen 
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by providing that at least five years of the 
practical experience as a miner necessary to 
secure a certificate of qualification shall have 
been in the actual work of cutting coal at a 
working face. 
WANTS OLD FIRE PUT OUT 

House bill, No. 33, introduced by Mr. Jones, 
appropriating $150,000 of State funds to be 
_used under the direction of the chief of the 
State department of mines toward extinguish- 
ing the mine fire within the limits of the city 
of Carbondale, in Lackawanna County. The 
bill recites that the fire, which has been burn- 
ing for ten years is spreading and threatens 
destruction to a large part of the residential 
section of the city, and also by reason of 
sulphurous gases renders living in that section 
uncomfortable and injurious to health. The 
city of Carbondale has been unable to check 
the fire. The bill further provides that, in 
case additional amounts for the purpose are 
needed Lackawanna County is authorized and 
empowered to raise such amounts by tax 
levies. 


RESTRICTS HOURS OF LABOR 


House bill, No. 60, introduced by Mr. Beck- 
er, forbidding the employment in certain occu- 
pations and under certain specified ages of 
minors, restricting their hours of labor and 
stipulating certain conditions of their employ- 
ment, requiring employment certificates and 
badges, prescribing rules for the issuance and 
reissuance and the recording of certificates is- 
sued, and providing that the commissioner of 
labor and industry or the chiefs of the depart- 
ment of mines shall, under certain conditions, 
determine and find whether occupations are 
within the prohibitions of the act and provid- 
ing for the publication of such findings, re- 
quiring certain abstracts and notices to be post- 
ed providing for the enforcement of the act 
by officers of the department of labor and 
industry and the department of mines, by the 
superintendent of public instruction, by officers 
of the boards of school, directors and police 
officers. The bill prohibits work by children 
under fourteen for compensation anywhere 
during school hours; prohibits work by chil- 
dren under sixteen in injurious occupations ; 
work by children under eighteen in extra- 
hazardous occupations; work by any minor 
in saloons. Children under sixteen years of 
age are prohibited from working for compen- 
sation for more than six days in any one 
week or more than fifty-four hours in any one 
week, or more than ten hours in any one day. 
In any one week where holidays are observed 
by the employer minors may be employed for 
not to exceed two and one-half hours over 
time during three of the working days of such 
week. Children under sixteen are prohibited 
from working for compensation before six 
o’clock in the morning or after seven o’clock 
in the evening, except where overtime is based 
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on a holiday observance during the week. Not 
less than forty-five minutes shall be allowed 
to every male under eighteen years of age 
and to every female minor employed at any 
occupation for compensation of any sort for 
the middzy meal, which period shall not be 
considered a part of the hours of labor. 

Whenever, however, such male or female is 
employed for less than eight hours in any one 
day the time allowed for the midday meal 
may be reduced to not less than thirty minutes. 
Employes shall not be required to remain in 
the workrooms during the time allowed for 
meals. No male under eighteen yezrs of age 
and no female minor shall be employed for 
more than six hours continuously at any occu- 
pation for compensation without an interval 
of at least forty-five minutes and no period 
of less than forty-five minutes shall be deemed 
to interrupt the continuous period of work. 
When such employment is for a period of 
less than eight hours the interval between 
work periods may be reduced to not less than 
thirty minutes. Employes shall not be required 
to remain in the workrooms during their 
rest periods. Street tredes or occupations 
are prohibited to boys under fourteen and 
girls under twenty-one. No boy under sixteen 
years shall engage in street trades or occupa- 
tions for more than six days in any one 
week, or more than fifty-four hours in any one 
week, or more than ten hours in any one day 
or before six o’clock in the morning or after 
seven o’clock in the evening of any one day. 
Employment of children under sixteen years 
of age at any occupations for compensation 
during school hours is prohibited, unless such 
children, so employed, shall have received an 
employment certificate. 

Employment certificates will be issued by 
school authorities. Such certificates shall in- 
clude the school record of the child and a 
certificate signed by a physician stating that 
the child has been thoroughly examined and is 
in sound health and physically able to be 
employed in the work intended to be done. 
Employment certificates shall also contain 
proper evidence of age. The certificate shall 
be issued free; it shall contain a description 
of the one to whom issued. Special summer 
employment certificates are provided for. Boys 
under sixteen years of ege employed for com- 
pensation shall wear employment badges. Em- 
ployers of males under eighteen years of age 
or female minors for compensation shall keep 
posted at a conspicuous place a printed ab- 
stract of the provisions of the act and a 
schedule of the hours of lebor. The schedule 
of the hours of labor shall contain the name 
and date of birth of each employe, the maxi- 
mum number of hours each shall be required 
or permitted to work, etc. 

When, in the judgment of any officer, 
charged with the enforcement of the act, any 
employe is under the regular age permitted 
he may enforce proof of age. Penalties are 
provided for violation of the act, not more 
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than $50 fine being imposed for the first of- 
fense, and $200 dollars for the second. Fines 
for each and every day shall have continued 
after official notification of violation of the 
act. Special penalties are provided in cases of 
hindering the enforcement by an officer of 
the provisions of the act. also special penalties 
for aiding or abetting any minor to violate 
any provisions of the act; a maximum of $50 
for the first offense and $200 or imprisonment 
of not more than sixty days, or both, for the 
second offense. The improper issuance of cer- 
tificates or badges is punishable by fines, the 
maximum of which is $200, imprisonment for 
sixty days, or both. Parents or guardizns 
who compel or permit minors to work in vio- 
lation of the provisions of the act are subject 
to a fine of not to exceed $25 for a first 
offense, and for a second offense not to exceed 
$50 dollars or imprisonment of not more than 
thirty days, or both. Minors who disobey 
street trades’ provisions after a second viola- 
tion may be arrested and dealt with as delin- 
quent. Revocation of badges is provided for 
in cases of violation of the act. The act re- 
peals previous acts, providing for health and 
safety of minors and regulating hours of em- 
ployment. September 1, 1915, is named as 
the date of the taking effect of the act. 


WANTS WAGE SCALE CHANGED 


House bill, No. 253, introduced by Mr. 
Powell, amending the existing act relating to 
the per diem pay of the members of the mine 
inspector's examining boards by stipulating 
that the members and clerk of the board shall 
receive $10 per day for every day actually en- 
gaged and reimbursement of all necessary ex- 
penses incurred. 

House bill, No. 289, introduced by Mr. Rey- 
nolds, restricting the hours of labor and regu- 
lating the employment of minors. Work by 
children under sixteen in injurious occupations 
is prohibited. Occupations regarded as in- 
jurious are named specifically and at length in 
the bill. Work in any bituminous coal mine 
or in any other mine, tunnel or excavation 
work by children under eighteen is included in 
this provision. Work in extra hazardous oc- 
cupations is prohibited; also work by any 
minor in saloons. The remaining provisions 
and penalties are substantially the same as 
those in House bill, No. 60, introduced by Mr. 
Becker. 

House bill, No. 421, introduced by Mr. 
Myers, making it unlawful to use in a bitu- 
minous coal mine any lamp other than a 
portable electric mine-cap lamp, of the style 
or type approved by the Federal bureau of 
mines. An ordinary gas testing lamp, known 
as a “safety lamp,” may be used as directed by 
the chief of the Pennsylvania bureau of mines, 
but only for the purpose of examining work- 
ing places and for testing the gaseous condi- 
tions of air currents in the mines. Standards 


of requirements in connection with the use of 
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portable electric mine-cap lamps are enumer- 
ated in detail. Violation of the provisions of 
the act are punishable by a fine of $25 for the 
first offense, and $100 for the second offense. 
Conviction for a second offense includes im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year. 


SPECIFIES CAGE CONSTRUCTION 


House bill, No, 553, introduced by Mr. Daw- 
son, providing that persons shall not be con- 
veyed into or from anthracite cozl mines by 
way of perpendicular shafts except in cages 
of steel frame construction. A penalty of 
$100 a day for each day the mine is operated 
in violation of the provisions of the act is 
provided. 


EXPERIENCE PROVIDED 


Senate bill, No. 160, introduced by Mr. Cat- 
lin, amending the present act relating to cer- 
tificetes of qualification to mine foremen and 
assistant mine foremen. Practical experience 
in an anthracite coal mine of Pennsylvania as 
a miner cutting or blasting coal or rock at 
the face of the gangways, airways, breasts, 
chambers, or other working places is made a 
condition in addition to those already enum- 
erated in the present law. 


PROPOSES CERTIFICATES 


Senate bill, No. 279, introduced by Mr. 
Burke, requiring that all those employed in 
any bituminous coal mine shall first obtain 
certificates of competency and qualification 
from a miners’ examining board. Those min- 
ers, however, actively employed in the State, 
when the act becomes effective, who have 
been engaged in mining at least two years, 
are exempt from its provisions, and entitled 
to a certificate. Any certified miner may 
have one uncertified person working with him 
and under his direction, for the purpose of 
learning the business of mining and to become 
qualified to obtain a certificate. In cases 
where a miner holds a certificate and has two 
or more sons who do not hold certificates 
they shall have the right to work with him, if 
he so desires. A miners’ examining board, to 
consist of three practical miners of at least 
five years’ continuous experience and who 
have been residents for at least one full year 
in the county in which they are appointed, is 
provided for, appointments to be made by the 
court of common pleas. The members of the 
board shall receive $3.50 per day for each 
day actually engaged in official duties and 
legitimate expenses. Salaries and expenses ot 
the board will be paid from fees, each appli- 
cant for examination to pay a fee of $1. The 
surplus from fees shall be paid to the State 
treasurer. Violation of the provisions of the 
act are punishable by a fine of not less than 
$100 and not more than $500, or imprisonment 
of not less than thirty days nor more than si 
months or both. 
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UTAH 


House bill, No. 175, introduced by Mr. Be- 
van, creating the office of inspector of metal- 
literous mines, defining the duties of the in- 
spector and providing an appropriation to 
defray expenses. The bill provides for the 
appointment by the governor for a term of 
four years of an inspector of metalliferous 
mines at a salary of $2,000 a year, and neces- 
sary traveling and office expenses. The in- 
spector shall examine and inspect mines, and 
refusal to admit the inspector or his assis- 
tants to mines for the purpose of making 
necessary examinations and inspections shall 
subject owners, agents, managers or lessees 
who so refuse to a fine of not to exceed $500 
for each and every offense. 

The owner, agent, manager or lessee of each 
coal or hydro-carbon mine shall make an accu- 
rate and comprehensive map or plan of the 
workings of each mine, a copy of which shall 
be furnished the inspector and another copy 
to be kept at the mine for the inspection of 
the inspector or his employes. An accurate 
showing shall be made on the map or plan 
at least once every six months of all additional 
excavations which have been made in the 
mine. Maps or plans of mines may be made 
under the direction of the inspector at the 
expense of the owner, agent, manager or les- 
see, wherever the inspector shall have reason 
for believing that maps or plans furnished 
him are ntaterially inaccurate or imperfect. 
A statement shall be rendered the inspector of 
mines annually, detailing the output of each 
mine, distribution of its products, pounds of 
powder used, number and nationality of men 
employed, days worked and number of fatal 
and non-fatal accidents. Notice of the open- 
ing of new mines or quarries must be made 
to the inspector of mines within thirty days 
of such opening. The inspector shall make 
and enforce such reasonable rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary for the safe 
and efficient operation of metalliferous mines. 
He shall prescribe a code of bell signals and 
the proper operation of hoisting apparatus 
as is in general use in metalliferous mines 
throughout the country. He shall also pre- 
scribe proper and reasonable regulations for 
cages, timbering, ventilation, blasting and 
such other matters in connection with the 
operation of metalliferous mines as he may 
deem necessary. The inspector shall examine 
and inspect every metalliferous mine in the State 
at least once every three months and oftener 
if necssary. He shall make an annual report 
to the governor, showing the condition of all 
mines in the State, the report to not only be 
comprehensive as to the condition of the 
mines, but also as to the home and working 
conditions of the miners. 


WOULD HAVE INSPECTOR 


House bill, No. 189, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Shane, providing for the appointment of an 
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inspector of mines and a deputy inspector. 
It shall be the duty of the inspector and 
deputy to inspect all clay and metalliferous 
mines and quarries and to report annually to 
the governor on the condition of all mines 
and quarries and also to examine into the 
conditions as regards the safety of the work- 
men employed in all mines and quarries and 
the machinery, ventilation, drainage and the 
method of lighting and using lights and to 
examine into all matters connected with the 
working safety of persons in such mines and 
quarries, and to give directions providing for 
the better health and safety ot persons em- 
ployed in mines and quarries. Penalties and 
refusal to permit examination by the inspec- 
tor or his deputy are provided. The inspector 
is authorized to order improvements and 
changes in mines and notice whenever and 
wherever deemed by him necessary. The bill 
provides that no explosive oil shall be used 
or taken into mines for lighting purposes, 
except when used in approved safety lamps 
or when used by day men and when diluted 
with a non-explosive oil; the quantity of oil 
when stored in mines is not to exceed five 
gallons, except when in tight cans approved 
by the inspector of mines; perscribes regula- 
tions as to the oiling and greasing of cars, 
and makes compulsory the reporting of ex- 
plosions or any other accidents in any mines 
or quarries where fatalities occur as a result 
of such accidents. The inspector or deputy 
shall visit the scene of the accident and give 
such directions as may appear necessary to 
secure the future safety of the men; shall 
proceed to investigate and ascertain the causes 
of the explosion or accident; make a record 
thereof and, where deemed necessary, hold an 
investigation, having the power to compel the 
attendance of persons to testify and to ad- 
minister oaths and examinations, the cost of 
such investigations to be paid by the county 
in which the accident occurred. 


WISCONSIN 


Senate bill, No. 50, introduced by Mr. Burke, 
amending the present workmen’s compensa- 
tion law by increasing generally by 25 per cent. 
the schedule of compensation for bodily in- 
juries. 


Nicaragua in 1914 produced gold to 
the value of $1,063,076, of which amount 
about 63 per cent. came to the United 
States. 


Australia in 1914 produced 2,048,901 
fine ounces of gold, as against 2,205,061 
in 1913, and 2,321,343 in 1912. 


Australia shipped 356,000 tons of coal 
less to Chile in 1914 than in 1913. 
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CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY IS FOUND GUILTY 
IN REBATE CASE 


Interstate Commerce Commission Reviews Findings 
In Matter of Concessions to Coal Company; 
$185,000 Fine Possible 


A verdict of guilty in 185 counts 
against the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, for granting rebates and con- 
cessions to the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company, was returned by the 
Federal jury, sitting at Trenton, N. J. 
The indictment was under the Elkins Act. 
The minimum penalty on each of the 
185 counts is $1,000. ; 

The facts upon which the prosecution 
was based were given out by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as follows: 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany owns and operates extensive an- 
thracite coal mining properties in the Le- 
high region. Furthermore, it owns a 
railroad extending from these coal prop- 
erties to Phillipsburg. The L. C. & N. 
Company, in 1871, leased this railroad 
to the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
at an annual rental which amounts to $2,- 
043,000, owing to a maximum provision 
in the lease. One of the covenants of 
the lease provided that the L. C. & N. 
Company would ship most of its coal 
over the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, and in return the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey covenanted to accord a 
lower basis of rates to the L. C. & N. 
than was enjoyed by other shippers in 
the Lehigh region. This lease was made 
prior to the passage of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and is for a term of 999 
years. 


ALLOWANCE BECOMES KNOWN 


In the course of the anthracite investi- 
gation, it developed that on all shipments 
of coal by the L. C. & N. Company 
from the Hauto and Nesquehoning dis- 
tricts, the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey paid to this shipper an allowance out 


of the published rate of from eighteen 
to twenty-three cents per ton. To give 
this payment the color of lawfulness, the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey pub- 
lished in its tariffs a note, reading as 
follows: 

“In compliance with the tenth covénant of 
the lease from the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company, under which the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey operated the Lehigh & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad, a lateral allowance is 
made out of the herein named rates, to the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, on all 
anthracite coal originating on the latter’s track 
in the Panther Creek, Nesquehoning and 
Hackelbarnie districts, mined and shipped by 
it when coming via the Hauto, Nesquehoning 
and Mauch Chunk gateways.” 

Upon referring to the lease, we find 
the tenth covenant provides as follows: 

“The parties of the second part (C. R. R. 
Company, of N. J.) further covenanted and 
agreed that on coal delivered for transporta- 
tion by the parties of the first part (L. C. & 
N. Company) on sidings at the northern end 
of Nesquehoning tunnel, the rates of trans- 
portation shall not exceed the rates charged 
at the same time from Penn Haven to the 
same points on coal from the Lehigh region, 
either by the parties of the second part, or 
by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company.” 

EXCEEDED $400,000 ANNUALLY 


Thus it appears that the traffic note 
and the lease to which it refers merely 
give notice that an allowance is paid, but 
do not state what the allowance is. Our 
investigation shows that the allowances, 
when paid in this way by the C. R. R. of 
New Jersey, to the L. C. & N. have 
amounted to over $400,000 a year for 
several years past. The traffic note, above 
quoted, refers to these payments as lat- 
eral allowances, although, in fact, the 


shipper performs no service for the rail-' 


road company. 
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The defense at first urged that the act 
did not require the publishing of allow- 
ances under Section 15. As the trial pro- 
gressed it shifted its ground and con- 
tended that these payments were not al- 
lowances under Section 15, but payments 
in the nature of rent for the use of the 
railroad furnished by the shipper. The 
Court, in effect, charged the jury that 
whether or not these payments purported 
to be allowances under Section 15, or 
rent payments, or for any other pur- 
pose, so long as they were payments out 
of the lawfully filed rates, since they 
were not definitely published, they 
amounted to unlawful rebates. 


P. R. R. INDICTED 


SERVICE FURNISHED BY CoAL COMPANY 
HELD TO BE ILLEGAL 


An indictment on five counts has been 
returned against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way Company for violation of Section 1 
of the Elkins Act. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a formal statement 
issued March 11, says in regard to this 
case: 


The Glen White Coal and Lumber 
Company, operating mines one and one- 
half miles from Kittanning Point, Pa.. 
operates a private railroad which connects 
with the Pennsylvania line at that point. 
The service performed by the shipper was 

to haul the empty cars from the junction to 
the mines and return with loaded ones, using 
its own engine. For a long period of time 
the Pennsylvania Company has been paying 
allowance to the Glen White Company for this 
service over the private road, of from ten to 
eighteen cents per ton. Prior to July 1, 1912, 
the Pennsylvania Company did not publish 
this allowance in its tariffs. On this set of 
facts indictments were returned March 10, 
covering shipments moving prior to the publi- 
cation of the allowance on July 1, 1912, on 
which the unlawful rebates were made. 


INCREASE NOT ALLOWED 


COAL RATES IN PENNSYLVANIA AND MARY- 
LAND TO REMAIN UNCHANGED. 


With regard to the matter of bitumi- 
nous coal rates to Baltimore and other 
points the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has handed down a decision pro- 
viding that the proposed increase in rates 


for the transportation of bituminous coal 
from mines in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and West Virginia to Philadelphia, Pa., 
Wilmington, Del., and Baltimore, Md., 
for transshipment to points inside the 
capes of the Delaware and Chesapeake 
bays, are not justified. Tariffs naming 
the increased rates are required to be 
canceled. 

If rail carriers be permitted to estab- 
lish rates in conection with water car- 
riers upon a basis which will equalize 
shippers at various points along the 
waterway, they will absorb the benefit 
which should accrue to the public of the 
lower cost of water transportation, the 
Commission held. 

Commenting on the decision, Commis- 
sioner Meyer said: 


From what has already been said, it is 
plain that respondents’ reasoning leads to 
the conclusion that the charge for trans- 
porting coal for delivery over the piers for 
transshipment to points within the capes 
must either be high enough so that a con- 
signee by water will in no case receive his 
coal at a total charge less than the track 
delivery rate or else a different rate must be 
published for each consignee at points within 
the capes dependent upon his particular cost 
of boat service and discharge. In case the 
second alternative were adopted the carriers 
would absorb whatever saving a consignee 
might effect by the installation of improved 
plants for unloading water-borne coal. The 
consignee who unloaded his coal from the 
barges by wheelbarrow would receive it at 
no greater cost than the consignee equipped 
with facilities for unloading coal with the 
least possible expense. 


Chairman Harlan was unable to agree 
with the other members of the Commis- 
sion and said in his minority report: 


As I understand the issues and the record 
in this case, the respondents have fully justi- 
fied the increase in rates proposed by them 
in the tariffs which, under the majority report, 
they are now required to cancel. For these 
reasons I am compelled to withhold my assent 
to the findings and conclusions of the ma- 
jority. 


LOSES CASE 


New ENGLAND CoAL Com- 
PANY Decision Favors CARRIERS 
A ruling of much interest to exporters 


of coal was handed down by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission March 10. 


' 
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In the case of the New England Coal 
and Coke Company versus the Norfolk 
and Western Railway and other carriers, 
the Commission held that, where the car- 
riers make a charge for dumping coal 
into boats from their piers in harbors, 
in addition to the regular transportation 
rate, this practice is not unlawtul. The 
complaint was dismissed. 

In support of its contention the New 
England Coal and Coke Company cited 
a considerable list of authorities. Atten- 
tion was called, for instance, to the fol- 
lowing Supreme Court rdling: 

“The transportation of live stock be- 
gins with their delivery to the carrier to 
be loaded upon its cars, and ends only 
after the stock is unloaded and deliv- 
ered, or offered to be delivered, to the 
consignee, if to be found, at such place 
as admits of their being safely taken into 
possession.” 

The defendants transport coal from 
points without the State of Virginia to 
the ports named for transshipment. At 
those ports large coal piers, equipped 
with numerous devices designed to ex- 
pedite and economize the transshipment 
of coal have been provided by defend- 
ants, says the commission. 

When the cars loaded with coal reach 
the port they are run into a classification 
yard, from which a yard engine shoves 
them up an incline on the pier. Upon 
reaching the top of the incline, called 
the “knuckle,” brakes are applied to the 
cars to hold them in position, and the 
engine returns to the yard. Laborers, 
usually hired by stevedores who work 
under contract with the carrier, then re- 
lease the cars, which move slowly down 
the other side of the incline, over track 
scales, and toward the coal chutes. When 
the car reaches the chute it is stopped, 
the bottom of the car is opened, and the 
coal falls through the chute into the 
hatchway of the vessel. Some vessels 
are so constructed that little leveling is 
necessary; in others, especially sailing 
schooners and other vessels of the older 
type, the coal is apt to pile up in the 
shape of a pyramid, necessitating more 
leveling. The complainant’s vessels are 
so constructed that they can be tilted 
during loading, thus permitting a more 
even distribution of the coal. 
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The complainant asks that the trans- 
portation rate include dumping. In the 
past both dumping and trimming charges, 
when imposed by the carrier in addition 
to the rate to the port, have been paid by 
the complainant. 

The commission sums up its decision 
in the following statement: 

“When delivery must be made in a 
peculiar way, the carrier is entitled to an. 
extra charge therefore.” 


TO HEAR COAL CASE 


Oral argument, in the matter of coal 
rates from Illinois mines to Omaha and 
other points, will be held by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Wash- 
ington, April 15. 


REPARATION GRANTED 


In the case of the Eagle Smelting and 
Refining Company versus the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, reparation 
was granted the smelting company by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Must Inspect TENDER 

Another piece of eleventh-hour legis- 
lation was an amendment to the act to 
promote the safety of employes and trav- 
elers upon railroads, by compelling com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce to equip their locomotives with 
safe and suitable boilers and appurte- 
nances thereto. An amendment was at- 
tached in the House, which later passed 
the Senate, and was approved by the 
President March 4, which provides for 
an inspection to include the entire loco- 
motive and tender. 


AMENDS CoMMERCE Act 


An important amendment to the act to 
regulate commerce, which became a law 
on the last day of Congress, was that of 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa. Section 7 


of the act is amended to provide that car- 
riers accepting shipments moving inter- 
state would become liable to the shipper 
for the full value of the shipment despite 
any limitation of liability in bill of lad- 
ing, way-bill, etc., unless actual value of 
property is declared in writing by shipper 
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at time of shipment and such value be- 
comes a factor in rate made on shipment, 
or where, in cases of extraordinary risk, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
affirmatively established a rate based 
upon carrier’s liability at less than the 
full value of the shipment. Amendments 
which prohibit carriers from allowing 
less than ninety days for notice of filing 
- claims by shippers, four months for filing 
same, and two years for the institution of 
suits were added. The House added a 
proviso limiting the liability of a carrier 
for loss, damage or injury in the case of 
shipments moving interstate or to an “‘ad- 
jacent foreign country” to shipments 
made on a through bill of lading. 


SHIPMENTS HEAVIER 


The statement of the shipments of coal 
and coke over the lines of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway for January shows 
that the month’s shipments amounted to 
1,957,153 tons, a decrease of 127,406 
tons from the amount shipped in Janu- 
ary, 1914, when 2,084,559 tons were 
hauled over the lines, but an increase of 
242,913 tons over the preceding month 
of December, when 1,714,240 tons were 
shipped. 


Wins Bic REPARATION CASE 


One of the largest reparation claims 
allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission this year is that granted in 
the case of the Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany versus the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company. On account of un- 
reasonable rates charged for the trans- 
portation of dynamite from Kenvil and 
Gibbstown, N. J., to Copper Hill, Tenn., 
a refund of $4,578.18 was ordered. The 
carrier also was instructed to pay in- 
terest on that amount from February 1, 
1912. 


Coat Case DISMISSED 


At the request of the complainant, the 
case of the Coal Operators’ Traffic Bu- 
reau of St. Louis, versus The Illinois 
Central, has been dismissed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


FILES REPLY BRIEF 


In the case of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company vs. The Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie Railroad Company, which is before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the following contention is made in a re- 
ply brief submitted by the steel company : 

It is the contention of the complainant 
that the revenue under existing tariff rates 
on inbound shipments to such plant and the 
revenue derived from the outbound ship- 
ments from such plant includes the placing 
of the inbound load at a designated point 
within the plant and the placing of the empty 
for loading and the taking of such load out 
of such plant just as much so as cars sim- 
ilarly handled at other industries not shown 
whatsoever in the so-called Spotting Tariff 
under suspension, likewise in the placing of a 
car within the terminal warehouses and stor- 
age warehouses, or public team tracks. 


INDIANS MICHIGAN’S FIRST 
MINERS 


The copper product of Michigan is 
largely native and is considered for some 
purposes superior to “electrolytic” cop- 
per. “Lake” copper, as the product of 
Michigan is generally known in the trade, 
sells generally at about a quarter of a 
cent a pound above other coppers. The 
mining of copper in Michigan is of pre- 
historic origin, the metal having been 
used by the North American Indians be- 
fore the advent of the white man. The 
development of copper mining, however, 
began in 1845, and since that date to 
the close of 1913 the production has 
amounted to over 5,335,000,000 pounds, 
or about thirty per cent of the total 
output of the United States. 


MICHIGAN’S COAL YIELD 


Reports from Michigan to the United 
States Geological Survey, indicate that 
the production of coal in 1914 was about 
the same as in 1913, when it amounted to 
1,231,786 short tons. The manufactur- 
ing industries contiguous to the Michigan 
mines have been using about the same 
quantity of coal as in 1913, and the do- 
mestic trade which furnishes the market 
for the lump coal has been about the 
same as for previous years. There have 
been no strikes, and labor and transpor- 
tation facilities have been unusually good. 
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EDITORIALS 


BLOCKING METAL MINING 


The Wyoming legislature recently 
passed a resolution, condemning the pro- 
posed leasing policy of the administra- 
tion, citing this plan as constituting a 
“dangerous menace to a Republican form 
of government.” Secretary of the In- 
terior Lane, in his reply to Governor 
Kendrick, of Wyoming, through whom 
the memorial was transmitted to the sec- 
retary, after calling attention to some 
errors in the Wyoming resolution con- 
cerning the extent of the acreage with- 
drawn, which he characterizes as mis- 
leading, closes his statement as follows: 
“and that nowhere is metal mining de- 
velopment blocked by these withdrawals, 
the law specifically permitting metalif- 
erous mineral entries on withdrawn 
lands.” 

It is probable that Secretary Lane is 
fully convinced that this latter statement 
is correct, but the Mininc ConcrEss 
JourNAL would like to call attention to 
one specific case now awaiting decision in 
the Interior Department. The exact de- 
tails of this case are not at hand, but in 
a general way the following statement is 
correct : 

Several years ago Mr. Bolthoff, of the 
Hendrie and Bolthoff Machinery Com- 
pany, of Denver, Colo., came into pos- 
session by location or otherwise, of sev- 


eral mining claims and a mill site in Clear 
Creek County, Colo. After some years 
of work and the expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars upon the claims, he 
began the erection of a mill upon the mill 
site to treat the ore body which his de- 
velopment work had disclosed, and at 
the same time applied to the Government 
for a patent upon his mill site and mining 
claims. After spending something like 
$25,000 in permanent construction work 
upon a mill and after purchasing machin- 
ery of approximately equal value with 
which to complete it, to his great sut 

prise, he was met by the determinatio 

of the land department that the mill sits 
connected with his mining claims coulc 
not go to patent because of the fact that 
the valley had been withdrawn from en- 
try as a water power site. An appe' 

was taken to the Secretary of the In 

terior. Mr. Bolthoff employed attorneys. 
sending them to Washington, and after 
considerable effort on the part of the sen- 
ators from Colorado a hearing was 
finally arranged before a subordinate of 
the Interior Department. 

The legal right of the appellant to 
patent upon a location made before the 
withdrawal order; his equitable right 
growing out of the fact that in good 
faith he had expended nearly $100,000 in 
making valuable a property otherwise ab- 
solutely worthless ; the fact that the mill 
would not interfere with the use of the 
land for power-site purposes, were all 
ably presented, by the attorney, to the 
department. A special plea was made for 
an early decision of the question on the 
ground that a large enterprise must re- 
main at a standstill until the question at 
issue was determined. 

This was several months ago. No ac- 
tion has been taken by the department. 
The enterprise is halted. This, Mr. 
Lane, is one instance where “metal min- 
ing development is blocked by these with- 
drawals.”” If further examples are need- 
ed the readers of the Mininc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL will supply them. 

The only ground upon which Mr. Bol- 
thoff can hope for the granting of his 
patent is that this mill site was filed on 
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before the withdrawal order was made. 
Had it been after the withdrawal, there 
would be no hope for his getting patent 
until the federal administration shall en- 
tirely reverse its theory of handling 
western lands. Had Mr. Bolthoff known 
that his right to patent would be ques- 
tioned, he would not have spent $60,000 
in the development of those claims; he 
would not have undertaken to build a 
mill for the treatment of ore which he 
had developed. The fear of trouble of 
this sort is “blocking metal mining de- 
velopment” in the West. 

If Mr. Lane will satisfactorily show 


‘that mining development is not retarded 


by such experiences as that of Mr. Bolt- 
hoff, he will have taken a long step to- 
ward convincing the people of the West 
that his views concerning a federal leas- 
ing system are right. Until this is done, 
the people of the West will believe he is 
wrong. 


THE FOSTER BILL 


The passage of the Foster bill by the 
United States Senate, and its approval by 
President Wilson on March 3, 1915, 
marks one further step in progress in an 
effort which has been under way for sev- 
eral years. This bill, the text of which 
will be found in full on another page of 
this issue of the JouRNAL, provides for 
the establishment of ten mining experi- 
ment stations and seven mine safety sta- 
tions, it being the understanding that the 
mining experiment stations are designed 
to solve the problem of ore treatment, 
while the safety stations are to be mov- 
able safety cars provided with rescue and 
first-aid apparatus. The original bill pro- 
vided for fifteen of these mine safety 
stations, but as eight stations had already 
been established, the number provid- 
ed for in this bill was reduced to seven, 
making a total of fifteen. The bill also 
limits to three the number which can be 
established in one year. 

The American Mining Congress has 
been urging this legislation for a long 
time, and different kinds of bills have 
been introduced and considered by Con- 
gress. The present bill carries no ap- 
propriation and before it can be made 


effective it will be necessary to secure an 
appropriation from Congress. While it 
is true that with the appropriation the 
work could have been done without the 
passage of the present bill, yet this enact- 
ment marks another long step toward the 
achievement of what has been sought so 
long. It is hoped that the friends of this 
movement will again rally to its support 
in urging Congress for appropriations 
during its next session. 


THE WEST AND THE 
LEASING BILL 


The real West—the Rocky Mountain 
West—that portion of the United States 
in which the apex law and the law of 
appropriation of water are in effect, was 
greatly relieved when Congress ad- 
journed without passing the so-called 
“Leasing” and “Water-Power” Bills. 
This relief is justified by the hope that a 
future Congress may be made to realize 
the conditions which exist in the West 
and will not, in order to experiment with 
a theoretical scheme, still further restrict 
and retard western development. It is 
not that Congress does not want to do 
the right thing by the West, but that it 
does not understand western conditions 
and has not been brought in contact with 
the cumbersome methods which always 
prevail when the Federal Government 
undertakes to administer business affairs 
at a point far distant from the seat of 
government. 

Secretary of the Interior Lane, when 
on a recent visit to Utah, is reported to 
have made the following statement con- 
cerning these bills: 

It seems to me that you people out here in 
Utah are overlooking some things which are 
decidedly favorable to the future upbuilding 
of the West and especially this State right 
here. There are now pending before Congress 
two bills which mean so much to this State, 
yet you people are not fighting for them; I 
never hear a word from you in favor of them. 
The first is the water-power bill, providing 
for the development of water-power rights 
on the public lands. 

Nothing is so important to Utah as the de- 
velopment of water-power, and you know 
what an immense emount of water-power is 
going to waste here. The bill means’ the in- 
vestment of millions of dollars of outside 
capital. I know of one interest that is ready 
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to invest $40,000 000 in western water-power 
development if this bill is passed. 

Under the present laws, leases of water- 
power rights on public lands are revocable by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Under the bill 
I have introduced, it is possible to develop 
these sites, the rights to which may be trans- 
ferred to city or State after fifty years. There 
is no reason why all this water should go 
to waste. With the power that can be de- 
veloped the water can be raised from the 
rivers for irrigation. You know what greater 
irrigation means to Utah. 

The attitude of the present water-power in- 
terests in this section seems to be that further 
development of. the wonderful resources here 
will only have the effect of reducing the 
profit on the present comparatively small in- 
vestments. The West should be developed and 
is entitled to this legislation. 

The other bill is the leasing measure. No- 
body knows but that there may be oil deposits 
in Utah. California did not have any more 
idea concerning oil ten years ago than you peo- 
ple have at the present time. Yet look what 
California is producing annually in the way 
of oil. You have large deposits of phosphate 
in Southern Utah that are at the present time 
impossible of development. Under the leasing 
bill it would be possible for the deposits to 
be taken up in large tracts and the product 
successfully marketed. 

But I hear nothing from the Utah people 
concerning either of these bills. You people 
have no real excuse to offer if you do not 
profit by these opportunities and induce out- 
side capital to come in and help develop your 
State, for you elect your representatives to 
Congress. Who are they a if not 
the best interests of Utah 


The reason that the people of Utah 
have not been heard in favor of these 
proposed bills is because the people of 
Utah do not favor them. The reason 
why western members of the House 
and Senate oppose these bills is because 
they represent the best sentiment of the 
people of the States from which they 
come. The few western members of 
Congress who are ready to support this 
legislation do so, not because they favor 
it, but because they have been convinced 
that the present blighting hand of govern- 
mental restriction can be removed by no 
other method. They believe that the 
popular sentiment which controls Con- 
gress is unalterably opposed to the public 
land system which has made the West 
prosperous, the operation of which was 
suspended by the coal land and water- 
power site withdrawals by Presidential 


order and that by no other plan can relief 
be secured. 

If the Federal Government is to adhere 
for all time to the policy of recent admin- 
istrations, then it may be better to fall 
in line and make the best of a bad situ- 
ation. On the other hand if the West is 
right in its opposition to the restrictive 
policy, masquerading under the name of 
“Conservation,” then it behooves the 
West to undertake a campaign of edu- 
cation through which Congress shall be 
brought to see that this policy will en- 
trench monopoly, instead of preventing 
it; will hamper and restrict development ; 
will add increasing expense to the oper- 
ation of the Federal Government; will 
hamper the several state governments, 
so as to make extremely burdensome the 
maintenance of courts, schools and 
asylums and greatly hinder the carrying 
out of the guaranty of the several states 
to maintain a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

One half of the land West of a North 
and South line drawn through the East- 
ern border of Colorado is still in Federal 
ownership. The laws must be enforced 
by the States over the whole area. This 
means that the privately owned land of 
these states must pay double taxation. 

The taxes in most Western states, dur- 
ing each thirty year period are approxi- 
mately equal to the value of the land. 
The privately owned land, less than one 
half the total area, must each thirty 
years pay enough in taxation to buy the 
other half of the land, in order to enable 
these states to live up to their contract 
with the nation, to maintain a republican 
form of government. 

The West now has another opportunity 
to prevent the passage of these bills. 
Isolated protests will be of no avail. 
Even the protests of all western mem- 
bers of Congress and the Senate will not 
be sufficient ; it will be necéssary to con- 
vince the American people that the policy 
of Abraham Lincoln that the public lands 
are a national possession held in trust for 
the maturing states is best for the West 
and best for the country as a whole. 

Will the West awaken to its oppor- 
tunity? 
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HEROES CONTRASTED 


In these times of world stress with 
the European nations at each other’s 
throats officially murdering each other 
by the thousand, it warms the heart of 
an American to pause for a moment and 
take cognizance of what we as a nation 
are doing in an opposite direction. Last 
month the trained rescuers from the 
Federal Bureau of Mines succeeded, 
after four days’ frantic effort, in rescuing 
forty-seven entombed men from certain 
death in the mine of the New River and 
Pocahontas Coal Company, where an ex- 
plosion had taken place. These men, 
who were saved to their wives and 
babies, were, according to the telegraphic 
accounts, nearly all foreigners, former 
citizens of the nations that are now busi- 
ly engaged in the slaughter of their 
brothers. ; 

What a contrast to blood-soaked 
Europe? American Government rescu- 
ers risking their lives to save men of 
European blood in an American mine, 
while across the waters every diabolical 
agency that human ingenuity can con- 
trive is being used to destroy life. Is it 
any wonder that the millions of people 
who have come to this country from for- 
eign shores want to be Americans— 
Americans all the time and under all 
circumstances? Can anyone dare doubt 
the loyalty to this Government of the 
foreigners saved from death by the 
brave Government rescuers? Can any- 
one doubt the loyalty of any other for- 
eigner who has come to this country and 
who must see the higher standard set for 
humanity in this land of freedom? All 
that is necessary is to turn your eyes 
toward Europe and think: 

Europe may have her military heroes, 
but here in the United States we have 
the heroes of peace and they loom up 
bigger. 


THE ALASKA COAL LEASING 
« BILL 


October 14, 1914, a bill passed by 
Congress was approved by President 
Wilson for the leasing of Alaskan coal 
lands. Up to this time, no form of lease 
contract has been decided upon by the 
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Interior Department. For some months 
past a committee has been endeavoring 
to frame a form of lease which would 
meet the requirements of the bill and at 
the same time make possible that oper- 
ations may be carried on under its pro- 
visions. The task of the committee is a 
hard one because the bill itself is one of 
those unfortunate enactments, framed 
by those having no knowledge of the 
conditions under which it must be oper- 
ated. -The fact that so many months 
have elapsed since the passage of the bill 
without having the same put in effect 
by offering to the public a form of con- 
tract for its acceptance or rejection, is 
one of the strong arguments against the 
Federal leasing of Western mineral 
lands. 

There is no question that the In- 
terior Department is honestly striving to 
make the Alaskan coal leasing bill effec- 
tive, but the good intentions of the De- 
partment do not seem to operate, as 
applied to the practical conditions which 
must be met. Unless this lease is per- 
fected at an early day, and unless those 
who anticipate working under these 
leases are enabled to begin preparations 
at once for the next season, the final op- 
eration of the bill will be postponed still 
another season. 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS 


The Eighteenth Annual Convention 
of the American Mining Congress will 
be held at San Francisco, California, 
September 20, 21 and 22, 1915, imme- 
diately following the convention of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and preceding the annual meeting of the 
American Mine Safety Association. 
September 23 and 24 have been set aside 
by the affair management as special min- 
ing days, and it is anticipated that a very 
large gathering of mining men will as- 
semble in San Francisco at that time. 
The secretary will welcome suggestions 
as to such subjects as can be discussed 
with greatest advantage to the mining 
industry. 
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AS TO PRICE CUTTING 


If current reports of the extent of 
price-cutting in the coal trade are true, 
heavy losses are resulting, which can be 
of only passing benefit to any one. The 
folly of price-cutting has been demon- 
strated so repeatedly in all lines of en- 
deavor, that it is hard to understand how 
the error is continued. When prices are 
cut below production costs, the elimina- 
tion of the smaller interests begins. If 
carried far enough, monopoly will be the 
inevitable result. 

The public has no objection to paying 
a fair margin of profit. Any benefits 
derived from a price war are understood 
by all to be dangerous. Experience has 
taught that following price conflicts the 
public pays the old price, plus the cost of 
the campaign. 

There may be examples ‘in other in- 
dustries which the coal trade could study 
with profit. The lumber men have made 
remarkable progress along conservation 
lines by limiting these senseless struggles 
within the industry. While the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association’s activ- 
ities brought it into disfavor with the 
Missouri courts, the reforming of the 
association on a new basis doubtless will 
result in continued work for the unself- 
ish guarding of the best interests of the 
lumber manufacturers. 

Perhaps no other organization in the 
country has been as successful in prevent- 
ing destructive price cutting as the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. This organization has acted on 
the principle that it is far better to sell 
less cypress at a fair profit than to keep 
up mill output figures at a loss. 

The argument that large overhead ex- 
penses force continued operation is a 
powerful one, but if this obstacle is met 
in other industries, why cannot it be met 
in the coal trade? Much good is certain 
to follow a painstaking anaylsis of the 
work in this direction in other industries. 
Closer relations between mutual benefit 
associations would prevent vast duplica- 
tions of effort. 


The United States produces 40 per 
cent. of the world’s coal. About 5 per 
cent. of the output is exported. 
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EMPLOYES AS OPERATORS 


The proposed purchase of the Bache- 
Denman Coal properties in Arkansas by 
the United Mine Workers of America 
has not been consummated. There is 
said to be little likelihood of the deal ever 
being made, one of the stated reasons 
being that there would be involved much 
litigation almost certain to be dragged 
out over many months and _ probably 
years. 

Whether or not the purchase by the 
miners of the property ever comes to 
pass, the fact that the matter received 
consideration is sufficient to bring to 
mind the thought that it might be far 
better for unionized mine labor to spend 
money in this way instead of in strikes. 
Every day lost in a strike means just 
so much money. This money and that 
paid as strike benefits would go a long 
ways in mine purchases. The miners 
could then come to be employers as well 
as employes. As owners they would 
have an opportunity of understanding 
better, more clearly and more fully that 
the operator, no less than the operative, 
has his problems. The ownership by 
union labor of mining properties would 
serve to give it a new viewpoint and a 
better perspective—always valuable and 
a thing to be desired. Such a different 
viewpoint and a perspective from a 
changed angle could scarcely do other 
than aid toward bringing about a better 
understanding as to the real conditions 
which must be met and dealt with by 
coal mine owners and operators. 


COAL VERSUS GOLD 


The earth’s gold production for one 
year it is said would scarcely pay for 
half the anthracite mined in one modest 
sized district in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania coal mines pay wages to 
nine men for every one employed in gold 
and silver mining. 

To buy all the gold and silver in this 
country would take $1.50 apiece for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States. It would take twice that 
amount from everybody in the country 


to merely pay for the coal mined in Penn- 


sylvania during 1914. 
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EXPORTS OF STEEL AND 
IRON INCREASE DECIDEDLY 


FORWARDING OF Brass Goops DousLE 
IN VALUE—SPELTER MAKES 
Bic Jump. 


Exports for January were 30 per cent. 
greater than those of the corresponding 
month of last year. This trade expan- 
sion extended many articles. Among the 
important exceptions were copper manu- 
factures and refined mineral oils. 

For the first time in many months iron 
and steel increased. A gain of $1,500,000 
is shown over January of 1914. Exports 
of brass goods doubled in value. For- 
wardings of chemicals showed an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. The most remark- 
able comparison is that of commercial 
automobiles, which increased from $100,- 
000 to $2,500,000. Spelter increased 
from less than $30,000 to $2,000,000. 

Iron and steel manufactures amounted 
to over $18,000,000 in January of this 
year. Zinc totaled $2,000,000. Brass 
and the manufactures thereof were ex- 
ported to the extent of $1,300.000. Elec- 
trical machinery forwardings totaled 
$1,800,000. 


COPPER EXPORTS SHOW 
IMPROVEMENT RECENTLY 


Copper exports, for the six months 
ending January 31, 1915, are considerably 
under the figures for the corresponding 
six months of the year previous. While 
the figures are not available for Febru- 
ary and March, it is known that there 
has been a vety decided improvement 
during the last two months, 

The relative amounts of copper ex- 
ported for the six months ending Jan- 
vary 31, 1914-15, respectively, ‘are as 
follows: 


Pigs, ingots, bars, 
plates, rods, scrap, 


Six months| Ore, matte, and 
and old. 


ended— 


| Tons Pounds: | 
Jan. 31, 1914) 41,807 | $1,803,397 469,492,649 $71,964,054 
Jan. 31, 1915, 2,541 | 39,650 313,336,364 39,765,111 
| | 


U. S$. PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


The increase in petroleum production 
which has been constant in the United 
States during the last eight years was 
more than maintained during 1914. The 
output exceeded by thirteen per cent that 
for the preceding year. The high prices 
which prevailed in 1913 and the early 
part of 1914 doubtless had much to do 
with stimulating production. The largest 
increase in yield was made by Oklahoma. 

The following table prepared by the 
U. S. Geological Survey gives an esti- 
mate of the production in 1914 and the 
actual production for 1913 in barrels: 


State 1914 1913 
15,000,000 12,498,828 
West Virginia ....... 11,000,000 = 11,567,299 

7,000,000 7,963,282 
4,600,000 2,406,522 
2,700,000 2,375,029 
700,000 956,095 
800,000 902,211 

150,000 188,799 
Other States ......... 50,000 10,843 
292,000,000 248,446,230 


Over-production and a temporary de- 
crease in exports following the beginning 
of the war in Europe were reflected in 
lower prices and, for a time, a curtail- 
ment of operations generally. The close 
of the year saw a firmer tendency and a 
slight increase in field activity. 


West Virginia's production of coke 
for 1914 decreased approximately 1,000,- 
000 net tons. About forty new ovens 
were constructed during the year and 
about 300 were abandoned. The total 
coke production of the State for the year 
was about 81,600,000 tons. 


The present development of the West 
Virginia coal mines, in the opinion of 
Earl A. Henry, Chief of the State De- 
partment of Mines, is sufficient for an 
annual production of 100,000,000 gross 
tons. About seventy-five mines are in 
an early stage of development. 
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DECREE IN MIDWEST OIL CASE REVERSED 
BY SUPREME COURT 


Long-Expected Decision Handed Down with Two 
Justices Dissenting from Ruling— 


Evidence 


In reversing the decree in the case of 
the United States versus the Midwest Oil 
Company et al., the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down a de- 
cision that has been awaited with keen 
interest for many months. The opinion 
of the court was delivered by Justice 
Lamar, Justices McKenna and Van De- 
vanter dissenting. Justice McReynolds 
took no part in the decision of the case. 

A portion of the decision reads as fol- 
lows: 


All public lands containing petroleum or 
other mineral oils and chiefly valuable there- 
for, have been declared by Congress to be 
“free and open to occupation, exploration 
and purchase by citizens of the United 
States ... under regulations prescribed by 
law.” Act of February 11, 1897, 29 Stat. 526; 
R. S. 2319, 2329. 

As these regulations permitted exploration 
and location without the payment of any 
sum, and as title could be obtained for a 
merely nominal amount, many persons availed 
themselves of the provisions of the statute. 
Large areas in California were explored; and 
petroleum having been found, locations were 
made, not only by the discoverer but by 
others on adjoining land. And, as the flow 
through the well on one lot might exhaust 
the oil under the adjacent land, the interest 
of each operator was to extract the oil as 
soon as possible so as to share what would 
otherwise be taken by the owners of nearby 
wells. 


ASKS WITHDRAWAL 


The result was that oil was so rapidly ex- 
tracted that on Sept. 17, 1909, the Director 
of the Geological Survey made a report to the 
Secretary of the Interior which, with enclos- 
ures, called attention to the fact that, while 
there was a limited supply of coal on the 
Pacific coast and the value of oil as a 
fuel had been fully demonstrated, yet at the 
rate at which oil lands in California were 
being patented by private parties it would 
“be impossible for the people of the United 
States to continue ownership of oil lands for 
more than a few months. After that the 
Government will be obliged to repurchase the 
very oil that it has practically given away.” 


Reviewed 


“In view of the increasing use of fuel by the 
American navy there would appear to be 
an immediate necessity for assuring the con- 
servation of a proper supply of petroleum for 
the Government’s own use. . .” and “pending 
the enactment of adequate legislation on this 
subject, the filing of claims to oil lands in 
the State of California should be suspended.” 

This recomendation was approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Shortly after- 
wards he brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the President who, on September 27, 
1909, issued the following Proclamation: 

“In aid of proposed iegislation affecting the 
use and disposition of the petroleum deposits 
on the public domain, all public lands in the 
accompanying lists are hereby temporarily 
withdrawn from all forms of location, settle- 
ment, selection, filing, entry, or disposal under 
the mineral or nonmineral public-land laws. 
All locations or claims existing and valid on 
this date may proceed to entry in the usual 
manner after filing, investigation and exam- 
ination.” 

The list atteched described an area aggregat- 
ing 3,041,000 acres in California and Wyoming 
—though, of course, the order only applied 
to the public lands therein, the acreage of 
which is not shown. 


VIOLATE ORDER 


On March 27, 1910, six months after the 
publication of the Proclamation, William T. 
Henshaw and others entered upon a quarter 
section of this public land in Wyoming so 
withdrawn. They made explorations, bored 
a well, discovered oil and thereafter assigned 
their interest to the Appellees, who took pos- 
session and extracted large quantities of oil. 
On May 4, 1910, they filed a location cer- 
tificate. 

As the explorations by the original claim- 
ants, and the subsequent operation of the 
well, were both long after the date of the 
President's Proclamation, the Government 
filed, in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Wyoming, a bill in 
equity against the Midwest Oil Company and 
the other appellees, seeking to recover the land 
and to obtain an accounting for 50,000 barrels 
of oil alleged to have been illegally extracted. 
The court sustained the defendant’s demurrer 
and dismissed the bill. Thereupon the Gov- 
ernment took the case to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit which ren- 
dered no decision but certified certain ques- 
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tions to this court, where an order was sub- 
sequently passed directing the entire record 
to be sent up for consideration. 

The case has twice been fully argued. Both 
parties, as well as other persons interested in 
oil lands similarly affected, have submitted 
lengthy and elaborate briefs on the single 
and controlling question as to the validity of 
the withdrawal order. On the part of the 
Government it is urged that the President, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy, 
had power to make the order for the purpose 
of retaining and preserving a source of sup- 
ply of fuel for the navy, instead of allowing 
the oil land to be taken up for a nominal sum, 
the Government being then obliged to pur- 
chase at a great cost what it had previously 
owned. It is argued that the President, 
charged with the care of the public domain, 
could, by virtue of the executive power vest- 
ed in him by the Constitution (Art. 2, Sec. 
1), and also in conformity with the tacit con- 
sent of Congress, withdraw, in the public in- 
terest, any public land from entry or location 
by private parties. 


TAKE EXCEPTION 


The appellees, on the other hand, insist 
that there is no dispensing power in the Ex- 
ecutive and that he could not suspend a stat- 
ute or withdraw from entry or location any 
land which Congress had affirmatively de- 
clared should be free and open to acquisition 
by citizens of the United States. They fur- 
ther insist that the withdrawal order is ab- 
solutely void since it appears on its face to 
be a mere attempt to suspend a statute—sup- 
posed to be unwise—in order to allow Con- 
gress to pass another more in accordance 
with what the Executive thought to be in 
the public interest. 

1. We need not consider whether, as an 
original question, the President could have 
withdrawn from private acquisition what 
Congress had made free and open to occu- 
pation and purchase. The case can be de- 
termined on other grounds and in the light 
of the legal consequences flowing from a long 
continued practice to make orders like the 
one here involved. For the President’s proc- 
lamation of September 27, 1909, is by no 
means the first instance in which the Execu- 
tive, by a special order, has withdrawn land 
which Congress, by general statute, had 
thrown open to acquisition by citizens. And 
while it is not known when the first of these 
orders was made, it is certain that “the prac- 
tice dates from an early period in the his- 
tory of the government.” Grisar v. McDowell, 
6 Wall. 381. Scores and hundreds of these 
orders have been made; and treating them 
as they must be (Wolsey v. Chapman, 101 
U.S. 769), as the act of the President, an ex- 
amination of official publications will show 
that (excluding those made by virtue of 
special congressional action, Donnelly v. 
United States, 228 U. S. 255) he has during 
the past eighty years, without express stat- 


utory authority—but under the claim of 
power so to do—made a multitude of Ex- 
ecutive orders which operated to withdraw 
public land that would otherwise have been 
open to private acquisition. They affected 
every kind of land—mineral and nonmineral. 
The size of the tracts varied from a few 
square rods to many square miles and the 
amount withdrawn has aggregated millions of 
acres. The number of such instances cannot, 
of course, be accurately given, but the extent 
of the practice can best be appreciated by a 
consideration of what is believed to be a cor- 
rect enumeration of such Executive orders 
mentioned in public documents. 


ORDERS ISSUED 


They show that prior to the year 1910 

there had been issued 
Executive orders establishing or en- 
larging Indian Reservations; 

109 Executive orders establishing or en- 
larging military reservations and setting apart 
land for water, timber, fuel, hay, signal sta- 
tions, target ranges and rights of way for 
use in connection with military reservations; 

44 Executive orders establishing bird 
reserves. 

In the sense that these lands may have 
been intended for public use, they were re- 
served for a public purpose. But they were not 
reserved in pursuance of law or by virtue of 
any general or special statutory authority. 
For, it is to be specially noted that there was 
no act of Congress providing for bird reserves 
or.for these Indian reservations. There was 
no law for the establishment of these military 
reservations or defining their size or location. 
There was no statute empowering the Presi- 
dent to withdraw any of these lands from 
settlement or to reserve them for any of the 
purposes indicated. 

But when it appeared that the public in- 
terest would be served by withdrawing or 
reserving parts of the public domain, nothing 
was more natural than to retain what the 
Government already owned. And in making 
such orders, which were thus useful to the 
public, no private interest was injured. For 
prior to the initiation of some right given by 
law the citizen had no enforceable interest 
in the public statute and no private right in 
land which was the property of the people. 
The President was in a position to know 
when the public interest required particular 
portions of the people’s lands to be withdrawn 
from entry or location; his action inflicted 
no wrong upon any private citizen, and being 
subject to disafirmance by Congress, could 
occasion no harm to the interest of the pub- 
lic at large. Congress did not repudiate the 
power claimed or the withdrawal orders 
made. On the contrary it uniformly and 
repeatedly acquiesced in the practice and, as 
shown by these records, there had been, prior 
to 1910, at least 252 Executive orders making 
reservations for useful, though non-statutory 
purposes. 
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RITTMAN’S DISCOVERIES 
STAND INVESTIGATION 


(Continued from page 118.) 


“The second process discovered by Dr. Ritt- 
man may prove of much more value to the 
country than the first, in that it suggests the 
establishment of an industry in which Ger- 
many has heretofore been preeminent—the dye 
industry, and also promises indirectly a meas- 
ure of national safety of incalculable import. 
Among necessary ingredients of high explo- 
sives used in modern warfare toluol and benzol 
are in the first rank. Heretofore these prod- 
ucts have mainly been obtained in Germany 
and England from coal tar, and the explosive 
manufacturers have had to depend largely on 
the supply from these sources in the making 
of explosives. I understand that some toluol 
and benzol have been obtained from American 
coal and water-gzs tars, but this supply does 
not begin to satisfy the present demands. The 
Federal Government now proposes to obtain 
the toluol and benzol from crude petroleum 
also. 

“I am further informed that these products 
can be produced from practically any Ameri- 
can petroleum and thet the supply can be made 
sufficient not only for the entire American trade 
but also for other purposes. This process has 
gone far enough to indicate that the two prod- 
ucts can be produced at a reasonable cost. 
The real comforting thing, however, is that we 
have the knowledge that this new source of 
supply is at the command of our people, and 
that in time of great national stress, if the na- 
tion is ever called upon to defend itself, we 
will be able to manufacture the most efficient 
and most powerful explosives known in war- 
fare. Were it not for this discovery, it is 
possible that in such en emergency, we might 
be compelled to rely largely on the greatly in- 
ferior explosives that were used in the time 
of our Civil War and this would spell national 
disaster. 


IMPORTANT TO U. S,. 


“Dr. Rittman concludes from his experi- 
ments that this process may become more eco- 
nomical than the German method of obtaining 
these products from coal ter, as this process 
not only makes toluol and benzol, but also 
gasoline in considerable quantities. He inti- 
mated to me the possibility of the value of the 
gasoline being an important factor in paying 
the costs of the process. If this should prove 
to be true, it may result in eventuelly giving 
the United States a supremacy in the dye-stuffs 
industry that has for some time belonged to 
Germany. since toluol and benzol are the 
source of many of these important dye stuffs 
that are used in the silk, cotton and woolen 
industries. It would also tend to prevent dis- 
turbance of the greet industries engaged in the 
manufacture of silks, cottons and woolens in 
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such extraordinary times as we are now ex- 
periencing, for we would be able to supply 
them with the necessary dyes.” 


CRIPPLE CREEK ESTIMATE 


Cripple Creek’s output for 1915 will 
approximate $20,000,000, according to 
an editorial statement in the Daily Min- 
ing Record. Observations as to the po- 
tentiality of gold also are of interest. 
The editorial reads as follows: 


During its spectacular career Cripple Creek 
has produced more than $340,000,000 in gold. 
This is a huge sum in itself, yet only a baga- 
telle when compared with the illimitable 
amount of new wealth that will be made possi- 
ble for the world by this same yellow metal. 
The cumulative total will run into the billions 
of dollars. 

Gold is a tireless worker, with seemingly 
magic potentialities. It reproduces its own 
value many times over and never loses its con- 
structive power. It erects an office building 
here, a factory there; it cultivates farms, 
builds railroads and accelerates the develop- 
ment of virgin territory. In fact, all material 
progress is largely dependant upon gold. 

When a fresh asset is added to a com- 
munity, either in the form of a residence, a 
public structure or a new commercial enter- 
prise through the agency of gold, the money 
thus used serves its purpose, then flows forth 
with unabated power into other channels to 
continue its missionary work in the creating 
of wealth. This it does, not for a decade, but 
for centuries; its life is almost without limit. 

To know how many billions of dollars in 
new wealth have been made possible by Crip- 
ple Creek gold would be superlatively inter- 
esting. If statisticians could arrive at the fig- 
ures with any degree of accuracy the result 
shown undoubtedly would stagger belief. 

Mining men predict that the Cripple Creek 
output this year will have a value of about 
$20,000,000. This sum will benefit the present 
race of men. as well as generations yet un- 
born. It will sustain the governments of the 
future and be a dominating factor in the 
progress of humanity. Seldom is so much 
power centered in one spot as is sequestered 
among the mines of Cripple Creek. 

The unwatering of the lower levels of the 
mines by the Roosevelt drainage tunnel has 
shown convincing indications that the ore 
bodies persist to great depth; and any worker 
following a vein is almost certain to find re- 
munerztive values. There now are about one 
hundred mines operating in the Cripple Creek 
district and fully half of these are on a paying 
basis. There are splendid reasons for suppos- 
ing that the district will more than repeat its 
production up to the present time. Colorado, 
with such a great gold camp within its con- 
fines, can well claim to be a world power in 
the realm of finance, besides being a potent 
arbiter in the affairs of nations. 
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ONE OF THE SURVIVORS 
Shows type of men saved 
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RESCUE SYSTEM SAVES 
LIVES AT LEYLAND 


(Continued from page 127.) 


no others were alive in the mine. The 
oxygen rescue crews, however, continued 
their work, and finally made their way to 
the place where the other forty-two men 
were found alive. Despite their four 
days’ confinement, the men were in very 
fair condition and only two had to be car- 
ried from the mine. 


HELMET DISCARDED. 


Previously the Bureau’s men have been 
able to rescue one, two, three or four men 
from mines, but never before has such a 
large number been rescued. The helmet 
device has been discarded altogether for 
the nose clip which is attached to the 
orygen tanks. The Bureau’s men al- 
ways have to work against great disad- 
vantages. They have no police powers 
and they work under sufferance of the 
operators. 

Quite frequently delicate situations 
develop. There is considerable preju- 
dice against what are termed “amateur” 
miners and “new-fangled” procedures. 
It is a common practice, at a time of acci- 
dent, for the foolhardy to rush in, re- 
gardless of the gases which are certain 
to be produced by the explosion. The 
experience at Hanna, Wyo., nine years 
ago was one of the most striking exam- 
ples of this danger. Sixteen of the 
would-be rescuers at that time lost their 
lives. 

STUDY BLUE PRINTS 


During the excitement, following an 
explosion, it may seem cold-blooded to 
the uninstructed for those charged with 
rescue to sit down and begin pouring over 
blue prints. It is hard for many to 
understand the necessity of being fami- 
liar with the underground city which 
must be explored in the dark. 

In no other case in the history of 
modern rescue work has the effective- 
ness of this system been displayed so 
clearly. If normal conditions had not 
been restored in this mine, it is certain 
none would have been rescued. 


LIKE THE JOURNAL 
Reapers TELL oF THEIR IMPRESSIONS 
OF NEW PUBLICATION 


Numerous communications have 
reached the office of the secretary of the 
American Mining Congress commenting 
on the JoURNAL. Extracts from some 
of these letters are as follows: 


Denver, March 8, 1915. 
Dear Mr. CALLBREATH : 


THE Mininc Concress JourNAL for Febru- 
ary has come to hand and is certainly a most 
interesting and readable publication. Your 
long experience in this class of work certainly 
shows to gre:t advantage in this publication. 
I wish it continued success. 

D. W. Brunton. 
PirrspurcH, March 10, 1915. 
Dear Mr. CALLBREATH : 

After a hasty examination, | take the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on the interesting 
features of the Mrninc Concress JOURNAL, 
which I am sure will be <ppreciated. 

I am especially impressed with your depart- 
ment on pending State legislation. While a 
magazine such as yours must of necessity 
carry general articles, commonly known as 
feature stories, for the purpose of interesting 
your subscribers generally, at the same time 
local interest is intensified when you can pre- 
sent items of special local interest such as 
your pending State legislation. It might be 
well in this connection to give a summary of 
court decisions as affecting mining. Depart- 
ments such as yours have a tendency to hold 
interest continuously. 

J. J. NorpMAn. 

[Eprror’s Note.—A department dealing with 
court decisions has been incorporated in this 
issue of the JouRNAL.] 


Wess City, February 2, 1915. 
Dear Mr. CALLBREATH : 

Vol. 1, No. 1, of the MINING ConcRrESsS 
JouRNAL, was received in this morning’s mail 
and I take this opportunity to compliment you 
on your successful effort to give to the mem- 
bers of the American Mining Congress a 
monthly journal that will keep us posted as to 
legislation affecting the mining industry and 
information relative to safety and betterments 
of mining. 

The volume is neat, attractive and readable, 
and I will look forward with pleasure to its 
arrival every month. 

W. B. SHACKLEForD. 
Terre Haute, Inp., February 5, 1915. 
Dear Mr. CALLBREATH: 

I have received a copy of the Min1nc Con- 
GRESS JouRNAL and I think this is a step in the 
right direction. As the membership is so scat- 
tered through the different parts of the coun- 
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try, I think it important that a publication of 
some kind be kept up, which would enable 
us to reach more people, and in this way 
make them more familiar with the wants of 
all kinds of mining, as it is along the lines of 
education in that direction. The publication 
should be encouraged and I feel that you are 
to be congratulated on the start made in that 


direction. 
J. C. Korsem. 


TALK OF THE DAY 


The first issue of THE Mininc Con- 
GREss JOURNAL, recently started by the 
American Mining Congress, has just 
been issued. Its purpose, as announced 
by the Congress, will be to keep its mem- 
bers better informed concerning legisla- 
tive matters, both at the national capital 
and in the various State Legislatures, to 
carry information concerning important 
legal decisions and administrative rulings 
of interest to the mining industry; to 
carry discussion of the economics of 
mining and to demonstrate the real re- 
lation which exists between mining, agri- 
culture, manufacturing, transportation, 
and commerce. Its pages will be de- 
voted to the economic, administrative, 
and commercial rather than to the tech- 
nical phases of the mining business. 
Subscription price is $2 a year. Orders 
may be sent to the American Mining 
Congress, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.—Engineering and Mining Journal. 


WHAT COOPERATION IS 


It is fine, under ordinary circum- 
stances, for theoretical men to talk about 
the beauties and advantages of coopera- 
tion. At least it does no harm. But in 
good times, this talk does not appeal 
strongly to a man who is making money 
out of his business. He knows that by 
cooperation he is only continuing the sol- 
vency of a competitor whom he would 
just as soon see fail. 

When an entire industry is facing in- 
solvency and when cooperation is the 
only means of salvation, every one takes 
a new and different interest in the sub- 
ject. As near as we can gather, the coal 
trade is facing the latter and not the 
former situation Black Diamond. 


THE ENGLISH SITUATION 


The coal operators in west Yorkshire 
have had to face, in common with other 
operators, a decrease in the receipts of 
props of 30 per cent. and an increase in 
their price of about 45 per cent. And 
concurrently they have to meet a threat- 
ened strike of the coal miners who 
thought the great world war would give 
them an unequaled opportunity to in- 
crease their minimum wage. The oper- 
ators gave way “with the object of avoid- 
ing the disastrous consequences of a coal 
strike in a national crisis” and conceded 
the contentions of the workmen’s repre- 
sentatives as they specifically stated in 
their reply “during the continuance of 
the war between this country and Ger- 
many.” 

Increasing wages when work is not 
steady is a trying task, for the fixed 
charges, the pumping, the maintenance of 
the workings, and the banking of fires 
all bear heavily on the operator. The 
price of exported coal has gone up 3 per 
cent., or 10c. per ton, since the war 
started, but the west Yorkshire operator 
will have to look for a further rise, if, 
during the war, he is to participate in 
“dividends as usual.”—Coal Age. 


TOO MANY MINES 


It is a fine thing for America to have a 
supply of coal that will last 100 or 500 
or 1,000 years. Still, it cannot put every 
acre of that under development at one 
time and avoid waste and ruin. 

If we want a reserve, we must keep a 
reserve. Carl Scholz told Governor 
Dunne of Illinois how to get it. He ad- 
vised preventing the opening of new 
mines until they are needed. That is, 
you cannot reserve coal and work it at 
the same time any more than you can eat 
cake and keep it.—Black Diamond. 


OUTLOOK GOOD 


When April comes in there will be 
business enough for all, especially in view 
of the evidence given as to better control 
of the situation now prevailing. May 
almost invariably takes care of itself in 
good style and when June comes along 
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there should be quite an improvement m 
the general business situation and that 
should have a good effect on the hard 
coal trade, as well as on all other lines 
in which confidence plays a part in stimu- 
lating advance buying. Looking back- 
ward, it must be agreed that the year 
since April 1, 1914, has shown a very fair 
tonnage result, all things considered, and 
only a small proportion of the total has 
been sold at less than circular. There- 
fore, it is with some satisfaction that the 
dominant factors in one company and 
another look at the results of the past 
and survey the prospects of the future. 
It is well that such a period of consider- 
ation should intervene and that there 
should be no plunging ahead under the 
unfortunate impulse of a short spell of 
adverse conditions such as recently pre- 
vailed. In brief those who have played 
their part in studying the situation and 
deciding what is the best course for their 
own companies to pursue are to be ap- 
plauded by all those intelligent persons 
who take a broad view of business af- 
fairs—Coal Trade Journal. 


REDUCING ULTIMATE COSTS 


One writer states that if the sulphuric 
acid and the carbon which go off'in smoke 
under ordinary conditions in burning 
coal were “recovered” there could be cer- 
tain elements gathered therefrom which 
would be worth to this country the sum 
of $150,000,000 a year. This, of course, 
is erroneous, but if every ton of coal 
which is mined and sold in the United 
States in the course of a year were paid 
for in cash and promptly the price to the 
consumer would be considerably less per 
ton than is now the case. We fancy that 
this is a much more valuable and prac- 
tical statement than is the matter referred 
to above-—Coal Trade Journal. 


EXHIBIT AT SAN FRANCISCO 


One of the best acts of the State legis- 
lature was the passing of the appropria- 
tion for a mining exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. It will greatly aid in 
spreading the education of our mineral 
resources and will interest many in the 
great possibilities of this vicinity. 


The principal thing to do now is to se- 
lect a competent man to take charge of 
the assembling and display of such an 
exhibit. If the work is not done in an 
efficient manner much of the money will 
be wasted. It should be done by one who 
understands mining of Oregon and knows 
how to assemble and display exhibits that 
will attract the attention of people who 
might be induced to invest in this State. 

Such a man is Fred R. Mellis of Baker. 
He should be selected—Baker Oregon 
Herald. 


In the year 1914 the United States ex- 
ported to all countries copper ingots, pigs, 
bars, plates and rods to the value of 
$116,026,290 ; $20,641,731 of this amount 
went to France, $25,191,292 to Germany, 
$26,723,081 to Great Britain, and $17,- 
650,824 to the Netherlands. 


CITIES USE ANTHRACITE 


New York city, which is the largest 
user of coal in the world, burns over 
10,000,000 tons of anthracite a year. 
This is equivalent to about two tons of 
anthracite for every man, woman and 
child in the metropolis. Over 10 per 
cent of the anthracite produced is burned 
at the mines in connection with the work 
of mining and preparing the coal. Of 
the remainder, which is shipped, slightly 
more than two-thirds is sold in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
The presence in these states of the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Newark, Jersey City, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Scranton, Paterson and AI- 
bany, with an aggregate population of 
8,600,000, accounts in large degree for 
the large output sold in these states, an- 
thracite being the mine fuel most used 
in large cities. 

The New England states, which in- 
clude a considerable number of import- 
ant cities, of which Boston is the largest, 
receive 14.1 per cent of the output. The 
Western states take 11.2 per cent, Cana- 
da takes a little more than the Southern 
states, the percentages being 3.6 and 3.4, 
respectively. Imports, exclusive of Can- 
ada, amount to 1-10th of 1 per cent. 
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PRESIDENT BELIEVES OHIO 
COAL STRIKE WILL 
BE SETTLED 
(Continued from page 131.) 


FULL REPORT ON STRIKE 
SITUATON FORTHCOMING 


As a complete report on the Eastern 
Ohio strike situation is to be forthcom- 
ing shortly the Secretary of Labor would 
not comment on the situation when in- 
terviewed by the Mininc CoNGREss 
JouRNAL representative the latter part 
of the month. He stated that the report 
would go to the President for revision 
before being made public. 

The commissioners of conciliation 
made their report to the Department of 
Labor. A synopsis of this report was 
made public. In regard to the confer- 
ence with the operators and Commis- 
sioner Hywel Davies, the report says: 


COOPERATION WELCOMED 


“Mr. Davies proceeded to Cleveland to as- 
certain to what extent, if any, the coal opera- 
tors were willing to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral conciliators to enable them thoroughly to 
investigate the causes leading up to the strike, 
as well ¢s its continuation. Mr. Davies was 
received very cordially by President Woodford 
of the Eastern Ohio Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion. He met a number of the Eastern Ohio 
coal operators, who heartily agreed with Mr. 
Woodford in welcoming the Federal concil- 
iators in their investigation. Assurance was 
given that every facility would be rendered 
the conciliators to get at the bottom of the 
whole situation and the hope was expressed 
that a solution would be found. 

“In this part of the report it is not neces- 
sary to enter into the details of the arguments 
presented, because the later records of pre- 
sentation in the joint conferences of the oper- 
ators and miners with the Federal conciliators 
by Mr. Maurer and others clearly defined the 
operators’ position in the controversy. 


WHEELING MEETING 


“The Federal conciliators met the committee 
of the Eastern Ohio Coal Operators at Wheel- 
ing. There was a general informal talk. The 
entire Ohio cozl controversy, as well as the 
cause leading up to the strike, was discussed 
in detail. A number of statements were made 
orally, including references to marked copies 
of reports, containing speeches and statements, 
as well as the proceedings of the joint confer- 
ences of the operators and mine workers and 
of the conventions of the United Mine Work- 
ers of Ohio.” 


COMMISSIONERS SUM UP 
In conclusion the commissioners said: 


“Your commissioners of conciliation have 
investigated carefully every phase of the East- 
ern Ohio coal strike, as well as the causes 
leading up to it. We have conferred with the 
representatives of the operators and the United 
Mine Workers individually, collectively and in 
joint conferences. We have perused carefully 
:ll1 documents submitted and have examined 
the records and proceedings of joint confer- 
ences between the coal operators and United 
Mine Workers, as well as the proceedings of 
several State conventions held by the United 
Mine Workers of Ohio at Columbus during the 
years 1914 and 1915, and now beg to submit a 
few of the most important questions at issue, 
together with a complete record of our work, 
including testimony taken at the verious con- 
ferences, as well as an abstract of such record, 
which indicates the character of the testimony 
and discloses the more significant points in 
dispute. 

“The conciliators, of course, reclized the 
necessity of bringing the contending parties 
into conference for a free discussion of the 
matters at issue, and this we succeeded in 
doing, joint conferences and meetings being 
held at various times during a period of three 
weeks. Failing to accomplish the desired end 
through mediztion, your commissioners en- 
deavored to bring about an arbitration, but 
our efforts in this regard were also unsuc- 
cessful. 


PROPOSE ARBITRATION 


“Acting within the mine-run law as con- 
strued by the Attorney General of the State of 
Ohio, the operators insist on a split mining 
rate of fifty-eight cents per ton for coal pass- 
ing over the screen and twenty-two cents per 
ton for screenings, while the miners demand a 
forty-seven-cent flat rate. The conciliators 
submitted a tentative plan for arbitrating the 
questions in dispute, but this was not accept- 
able to either side, the operators insisting that 
the method or plan must be one of the ques- 
tions to be arbitrated. The miners on the other 
hand refused to recognize or submit the ques- 
tion of method to arbitration, but proposed 
that the operators start their mines, concede 
the demands of the mine workers, and select 
their arbitrators. The operators refused to 
consider this plan. 


REFUSE ARBITRATION 


“The conferences were continued, however, 
and at one time it seemed probable that the 
efforts of the conciliators to bring about an 
arbitration of the difficulty might be success- 
ful. On the occasion of the last conference 
however, when the operators came prepared 
to submit the names of their representatives 
on an arbitration board and a method for select- 
ing the final arbiters, the miners refused to 
submit names or to agree to arbitration ex- 
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cept along the lines originally suggested by 
them. Finally the operators proposed that 
the President of the United States be request- 
ed to select umpires but the miners also re- 
fused to accept this plan. 

“After a careful consideration of the situa- 
tion. your conciliators came to the conclu- 
sion that nothing further could be done at this 
time, but they are of the belief that their 
efforts may eventually be the means of bring- 
ing about a settlement of the controversy.” 


FERRIS BILL FAILS 


MeasurE DESIGNED TO STIMULATE OIL 
PROSPECTING DIEs. 


Despite the efforts made to pass the 
Ferris bill, authorizing exploration for 
and disposition of coal, phosphate, oil, 
gas, petroleum or sodium, the measure 
did not reach the President for signature. 
It passed the House September 23, and 
the Senate March 2. The conferees dis- 
agreed and the bill died. The provisions 
of the bill are: 

Upon relinquishment to the United 
States within six months from the date 
of the bill by applicants for patents to 
oil and gas lands, included in an order 
of withdrawal, upon which oil or gas had 
been discovered, was being produced, or 
upon which drilling operations were in 
progress on January 1, 1914, and to 
which claim was initiated prior to July 
3, 1910, the Secretary of the Interior 
might lease such lands in tracts of not 
more than 2,560 acres in any area fifty 
miles square. Leases would run for 
twenty years with a preferential right of 
renewal for ten years in favor of origi- 
nal lessor, and would be upon a basis of 
a royalty of one-eighth of the oil or gas 
produced. Renewals of leases could not 
stipulate more than the maximum royalty 
of original lease. Applicants for patents 
who have located under the placer mining 
laws upon lands containing oil or gas 
prior to the withdrawal of such lands 
from entry, and who have continued as 
bona fide occupants of their claims since 
July 3, 1910, would be allowed to perfect 
their claims under the bill. 

The bill will be reintroduced immedi- 
ately on the convening of the 64th Con- 
gress, 
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CONTRAIDCTS GILLETT 


CANADIAN Paper TELLS WHAT BUREAU 
Has Done For OruHer CouNTRIES 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
has recently been the object of a vicious 
attack. Representative Gillett, of Mas- 
sachusetts, declared that the bureau has 
done nothing for the conservation of 
economical utilization of petroleum, and 
that its efforts have been wholly confined 
to the dissemination of information col- 
lected by others. The vehement Repre- 
sentative is totally in error, says Mine 
Quary and Derrick. The bureau has not 
only done remarkably fine work in the 
United States, but it has also, by means 
of its publications, based on data gath- 
ered and prepared by its officials, been 
of great assistance to operators in other 
countries. Mr. Gillett knows not whereof 
he speaks, the Canadian editor con- 
cludes. 

TABLE MOUNTAIN’S TUNNEL 

Famous Table Mountain, the locale of 
Bret Harte’s Truthful James, is soon to 
give up treasures held back thus far be- 
cause of underground water, which is 
now to be diverted by a $500,000 tunnel. 
expected to be completed February 1. 
The water, which has destroyed the 
workings of thousands of miners, is to 
be diverted into the Stanislaus River. 
The tunnel is a mile long and fifteen feet 
through and was begun about ten years 
ago. It is estimated that the venture will 
yield $200,000,000. 


The output of lead practically equaled 
that of 1913, which was 16,144,772 
pounds. The Bisbee district of Cochise 
County, especially the Copper Queen and 
Shattuck, contributed most of this metal. 
In Mohave County, the Tennessee mine 
was a large producer. 

The production of zinc ore showed 
little change from the yield of 1913, 
when 14,726 tons of concentrates and 
crude ore produced 9,428,067 pounds cf 
spelter. 


The largest dividend payers were the 
Old Dominion, Calumet & Arizona, Ray, 
United Verde, Superior & Pittsburgh, 
Miami, Shattuck and Tom Reed. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES FORCE AMERICAN 
PROGRESS INTO GIANT STRIDES 


Head of Geological Survey Tells Notable Gathering of 
Engineers How War Is Affecting Mining 
Industry in the United States 


Before a representative gathering ot 
members of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, George Otis Smith, 
director of the Geological Survey, de- 
livered an address on “Fhe War’s Op- 
portunities to Make America Mineralog- 
ically Independent.” 

Some of Mr. Smith’s points were: 

America’s marvelous growth during 
the last few decades is in largest measure 
due to its mineral wealth. 

Did you ever figure the percentage of 
railroad tonnage that originates at the 
mine? 

In coal, petroleum, copper, zinc, iron, 
lead and ‘phosphate the United States is 
a world leader. 

The largest reserves of many impor- 
tant minerals are in the United States. 

No other country can compare to the 
United States in the degree of industrial 
independence afforded by mineral re- 
sources. 

We lack few minerals. 

We are wholly dependent on other 
countries for only four principal items— 
tin, nickel, potash and nitrate. 

There is a deficiency in our supply of 
manganese, platinum, gems and asbestos. 

We should manufacture our nitrates 
from atmospheric nitrogen. 

Hydro-electric development awaits 
only legislation. 

Potash from the Searles Lake deposits 
cannot be handled commercially until 
further problems are solved by the chem- 
ical engineer. 

Recent discoveries of platinum-bear- 
ing gold ore in Nevada are of greatest 
importance. 

One engineer's work made it possible 
for the United States to dominate the 
sulphur market of the world. 
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DR. GEORGE OTIS SMITH 
Director of the United States Geological Survey 


This is a good time to drop any ideas 
we may have of industrial superiority, 
and to copy for a while the industrial 
spirit of Germany. 

Extracts from Dr. Smith’s address are 
as follows: 


For more than half a year we have watched 
the adjustments and readjustments of Ameri- 
can industries to meet new conditions. Six 
months ago I attempted to suggest the extent 
to which our mineral reserves could be drawn 
upon to meet the emergency and, indeed, to 
strengthen the position of the United States 
as a world power in industry and commerce. 
Today, as a nation, we face an even greater 
crisis in our commercial relations, so that a 
discussion of national independence is espe- 
cially opportune. 
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As a nation we began with a declaration of 
independence leading to an experiment in 
statecraft—popular government on a large 
scale in a string of colonial settlements con- 
nected only in a crude way by post roads 
and coast-wise sailing vessels, and perhaps 
even more feebly united by bonds of common 
race or creed. \et that political indepen- 
dence was the breath of life in the new 
nation and the ideal then set up attracted the 
best human material from all lands. Thus 
Wwe may say was developed America’s great- 
est resource, a progressive citizenry. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES 


The other element necessary to make 
America great is material resources—the earth 
and the fullness thereof. I do not discount the 
wealth of our forests, which have contributed 
so largely to our foreign and domestic trade 
since colonial days, nor do I disregard the 
bounty of our soil, which enables us in these 
days of waste and war to feed the peoples of 
Europe as well as ourselves, yet I believe the 
mineral wealth of the United States is in 
largest measure the foundation of the mar- 
velous growth of the last few decades. Indus- 
trial America! think to what a degree the 
industries of America are based upon our 
ores and mineral fuels, or figure if you will 
the percentage of railroad tonnage that origi- 
nates at the mine. 

Not only is our country a world leader in 
the output of such essential minerals as 
coal, petroleum, copper, zinc, iron, lead, phos- 
phate—and in three of these it exceeds all 
other countries put together—but as far as 
such things can be measured or estimated we 
are blest in the possession of the largest re- 
serves of many of the more important of 
these minerals. No other country can in any 
sense compare with the United States in the 
degree of industrial independence afforded by 
the possession of these mineral resources. 
The raw material is at hand to enable us to 
win and maintain supremacy as a manu- 
facturing nation. 


NOT WHOLLY INDEPENDENT 


Yet under this “most favored nation clause,” 
the catalogue of our mineral resources is not 
the complete list of minerals essential to 
modern civilization; a few items are missing, 
others are present apparently only in insuffi- 
cient quantities, and the quality or locality of 
the deposits of still other minerals may be 
unfavorable to present-day utilization. Thus 
it happens that the nation is not wholly inde- 
pendent in its mineral industry and no prob- 
lem better deserves the attention of the 
American mining engineers than this: How 
can we fill these gaps and thus make America 
more truly independent? 

The catalogue of the products of our mines, 
quarries and wells is long. The list of what 
we lack is short. We are wholly dependent 


on other countries for only four principal 
items—tin and nickel, potash and nitrate. 
Among the minerals of which the United 
States has a deficient supply are manganese, 
platinum, gems and asbestos. Still other min- 
erals it has heretofore been more profitable 
to buy abroad than to produce at home, such 
as chrome ore, barytes, flint pebbles, mag- 
nesite, mica and graphite. 
THE TIN SITUATION 

These deficiencies create problems relating 
to three different types or classes of minerals. 
In the first class, tin and nickel only seem to 
present a hopeless outlook; and, as a matter 
ot fact, the whole world is poor in tin. Espe- 
cially is this scarcity felt in certain of the 
countries now at war, where the shortage due 
to cessation of imports is intensified by the 
increased use of tin in canning army supplies. 
But we can look to South America for tin ore 
and make its importation a foundation for 
profitable commerce with Bolivia. For ni- 
trate we can continue to rely upon Chile, but 
we should develop our independence in re- 
spect to this mineral by the manufacture of 
nitrates from atmospheric nitrogen. Oppor- 
tunities for cheap hydro-electric development 
will invite capital as soon as Congress will 
legislate. For potash the outlook is less cer- 
tain; thus far only one potash-rich brine has 
been found—that of the Searles Lake depos- 
its, in California, where potash occurs in even 
greater quantity than that at first estimated 
by the Geological Survey, but the problem of 
its commercial extraction has not yet been 
fully solved by the chemical engineer. 

The deficiencies of the second class, like 
manganese and platinum, are stimulating to 
the geologist and the engineer, the one to 
discover, the other to develop. The recent 
find in southern Nevada of rich platinum- 
bearing gold ore constitutes a notable addi- 


tion to the world’s supply of this too rare 
metal. 


ANOTHER CLASS OF MINERALS 


The third class of minerals, those which it 
has paid better to buy from foreign producers, 
probably furnishes the largest incentive for 
the effort to secure mineralogical indepen. 
dence. Here especially can the geologist’and 
engineer cooperate. Magnesite, mica and 
graphite for example, are common minerals, 
of which large deposits have been found in 
this country, yet up to the present time they 
have been large items of import from Aus- 
tria, Canada and India. 

As an encouraging instance of mineralogical 
independence, you may recall that only about 
ten years ago this country imported its sul- 
phur from Sicily, whereas now, by reason of 
the work of one engineer, the United States 
leads the world in the mining of sulphur. 
Cannot further success be expected in the 
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utilization of mineral resources hitherto prac- 
tically untouched? 

The substitution of certain minerals of do- 
miestic origin for those bought in foreign mar- 
kets will bring us face to face with the prob- 
lem of standardization. Price is not the last 
word with the manufacturer-consumer. For 
sume raw materials he may prefer to buy in 
a market where he can find the same grade 
month in and month out and vear after 
year. His process, for example, if he is a- glass 
maker or a potter, may be adjusted to a 
particular grade of manganese or a certain 
quality of clay. Thus it happens that in 
clays and magnesite and manganese and 
medicinal oils the European produce has 
gained the American market, and the pres- 
ent opportunity for a domestic substitute for 
scme imported minerals will hardly outlast 
the war unless the American producers en- 
list the aid of the best engineering and tech- 
nical skill. This is a good time to drop any 
ideas we may have of industrial superiority 
and to copy for a while the industrial spirit 
of Germany, which systematized processes 
and standardized products until they won 
markets in every continent by sheer super- 
iority. 

To me, the outlook for successful endeavor 
by the American engineer seems very bright. 


SURVEY'S WORK 

Referring to the work of the Survey, 
Dr. Smith declared, that not only is the 
investigation of all the business values 
attached to lands belonging to the nation 
in a line with business principles, but the 
determination of what constitutes the 
highest use of the undeveloped lands is 
an allied task of even greater importance; 
indeed, it is nothing less than a national 
duty. 

The detailed examination by the gov- 
ernmental geologist of the Leadville mine 
in 1879, or of a mine in the Yearington 
district in 1914, is justified only as the 
facts of ore occurrences observed and 
‘the laws of ore genesis determined are 
found to have broad application in the 


winning of mineral wealth. This prin- 


ciple applies throughout the whole field 
of geologic investigation—property lines 
and State boundaries must be overlooked 
by the geologist who is attacking a large 
problem. Land ownership is only an in- 
cident when large questions of natural re- 
sources are considered. 7 
A former director of the Geological 
Survey prophesied for the United States 


a future annual output of mineral prod- 
ucts having a value of $1,000,000,000. 
The present production is two and one- 
half times that amount. As a result, it is 
evident that federal scientific investiga- 
tions of these natural resources are even 
greater now than in 1880. 


UTAH’S MINE SHOWING 
FOR 1914 


According to figures issued by the 
United States Geological Survey, Utah's 
mines showed a decrease of about $6,- 
900,000 in the value of the gold, silver, 
copper, lead and zinc output in 1914, as 
compared with the yield of 1913. ‘The 
estimated value of Utah’s metal output 
for 1914 is $38,000,000. There was an 
increase in the quantity of lead produced 
but decreases in gold, silver, copper and 
zine. 

A decrease of about 6 per cent in 
the ore mined was registered, the figures 
for 1914 being about 9,550,000 tons and 
those for 1913 10,202,566 tons. 

The gold output decreased over 7 per 
cent from $3,565,229 in 1913 to $3,300,- 
000 in 1914, the gold coming in large 
part from copper ore and partly from 
lead ore and siliceous ore. 

In the production of silver there was 
a decrease of from 13,084,835 ounces in 
1913 to about 11,752,000 ounces in 1914, 
or more than 10 per cent in quantity and 
about $1,500,000 in value. The greater 
part of the silver was extracted from 
lead ore. 

The copper output decreased about | 
per cent in quantity and about $4,500,000 
in value, 155,901,000 pounds being the 
production for 1914, as against 161,445,- 
962 pounds in 1913. The reduction was 
mostly in the smaller mines. The Utah 
Copper Company increased its output by 
4,000,000 pounds. 

Lead production was increased from 
166,126,790 pounds in 1913 to 181,553,- 
000 in 1914, or over 9 per cent. 

Zinc ore and concentrates showed a 
decided falling off. The total output of 
recoverable spelter in 1913 was about 
14,297,000 pounds. In 1913, all told, 
18,857,827 pounds were produced. 
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HEALTH CONDITIONS AT JOPLIN 


Investigators’ Findings—Suggestions and Recommen- 
dations as to Changes and Regulations 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
has recently issued an abstract of a re- 
port of an investigation made of the san- 
itary conditions in the zinc-lead mines 
of the Joplin, Mo., district and_ their 
relation to pulmonary diseases among 
the miners. The report is the result of 
investigation made by .\. |. Lanza, passed 
assistant surgeon, United States Public 
Health Service, and Edwin Higgins, min- 
ing engineer, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

The investigations were made particu- 
larly with a view of improving condi- 
tions, which have been a matter of grave 
concern to operators and+miners alike, 
through suggested educational work or 
state legislation. ‘The report is quite 
comprehensive, dealing with conditions 
met with in the mines and among the 
workers and treating at more or less 
length various phases of the subject. 
The following conclusions are arrived at 
as a result of the investigations by 
Messrs. Lanza and Higgins: 

(1) The death rate from pulmonary 
diseases is unusually high among the 
miners of the Joplin district. 

(2) While poor housing, exposure, 
alcoholism, the use of common drinking 
receptacles and overwork, all tend to 
lessen the power of the miner to resist 
disease, the. prime factor in causing pul- 
monary trouble is the rock dust in the 
mines. 

(3) Rock dust in the sheet ground 
mines, while not great in amount as com- 
pared to mines with more restricted 
working places, is harmful to the miner 
for two reasons: (a¥ Because he is ex- 
posed to it practically during his entire 
shift; (b) because the dust is made up 
chiefly of particles of insoluble flinty 
sheet with splintered and knife-like 
edges. 

(4) This rock dust is produced by the 
blowing of dry holes, squibbing, boulder 


popping, drilling without water, shovel- 
ing, tramming, roof and pillar trimming, 
and the dumping of the bucket at the 
surface. 

(5) By observing certain precautions 
rock dust in the mines can be almost 
completely abated. 

(6) There are certain abuses connect - 
ed with the piece system of work that 
demand attention and correction as far 
as practicable. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


(1) The following means should be 
employed for the abatement of rock dust 
in the mines: 

(a) Provide a water supply for every 
working force, preferably by the laying 
of separate water lines. 

(b) As rapidly as may be without too 
great cost, equip all miners with some 
type of drilling machine which provides 
for water passing through the core of 
the drill into the drill hole. Results al- 
most as good may be obtained by equip- 
ping the present type of dry drill with a 
water spray (orifice diameter 1/20 inch) 
directed into the drill hole. 

(c) Make and strictly enforce rules 
against squibbing and boulder popping 
during the time that the shift is under- 
ground; and against the blowing of dry 
holes at any and all times. 

(d) ‘Thoroughly wet the working 
faces and the broken rock every morning 
and again at noon if necessary. 

(e) Improve ventilation by the sink- 
ing of new shafts whenever practicable. 

(2) Do away with common drinking 
cups and kegs, and water pipes which 
allow the miner to bring his lips in con- 
tact with the orifice. Substitute the well 
known sanitary drinking fountain when 
practicable, or have miners bring their 
own water supply in individual contain- 
ers. 
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(3) Do not employ, as shovelers, men 
under twenty years of age. 

(4) Through cooperation among the 
operators, provide a maximum daily ton- 
nage for shovelers, so that they cannot 
injure their heaith through overwork. 

(5) Provide a warm, dry and clean 
place in which the miners may change 
their clothes. 

(6) Through intensive educational 
campaigns in the public schools, and 
amongst the miners themselves, dissem- 
inate information as to the harmful ef- 
fects of unsanitary practices and condi- 
tions, such as crowded living quarters, 
overwork, exposure, dissipation, the 
breathing of air polluted by powder 
iumes and rock dust, the use of common 
drinking devices, etc. 

It is the belief of the investigators that 
much can be accomplished in safety work 
and in the protection of the health of 
the miner through educational work, and 
by securing the cooperation of the miner. 
However, it is realized that this is not 
always without its difficulties. 


MINING LEGISLATION URGED 


That the present mining statutes are 
inadequate to meet the needs brought 
about by the rapid and radical changes 
of the last few years in mining in that 
state is the statement of State Mine In- 
spector Frank I. Pearce, of Indiana, 
who recommended the passage by the 
legislature of his state of mining laws 
designed to reduce the number of fa- 
talities. 

Mr. Pearce recommends passage of an 
act restricting the use of electricity in 
coal mines to a direct current of a not 
greater voltage than 250, also rules for 
the wiring of mines designed to prevent 
workmen from coming in contact with 
wires. 

Among other recommendations by State 
Inspector Pearce are those to require 
mine bosses to visit each working place 
each day and to see that miners are pro- 
vided with suitable props and caps, that 
mine bosses should be held responsible 
for the safety of each working place and 
that authority be given them to see that 
such are made so. 


In connection with the dangers from 
fire damp explosions, which he says are 
increasing because of mining operations 
gradually becoming deeper, he recom- 
mends the amending of the present min- 
ing statute, limiting to two hours the 
time that shall elapse from the time a fire 
boss has examined a working place until 
a person shall enter it to commence work. 

The mine boss should be required to 
see that fans are running a required 
number of revolutions and that ventila- 
tion is proper. Fan houses should be 
constructed of fireproof material, and 
not built closer than ten feet to air 
shafts; explosion doors should be built 
directly over air shafts; frame tipples, 
engine and boiler rooms should be equip- 
ped with fire fighting apparatus. 

Laws to regulate the use of powder 
and the firing of shots should be enacted, 
and shot firers should be employed in all 
dry and dusty mines and in all mines 
generating fire damp. 

Mine cages should not be allowed to 
travel more than 500 feet a minute, and 
the cages should be equipped with hand- 
holds and sheet iron guards running 
lengthways of the cage, at least four feet 
high. 

Persons under the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquors or having in their posses- 
sion intoxicants should not be allowed on 
mine property. 

A school of mining engineering, to be 
established by one of the state schools 
near the coal fields, is urged. The school 
should offer such long and short courses 
in the science and practice of mining as 
will best serve to train persons for effi- 
cient work in the various phases of min- 
ing industry, and it should compile and 
disseminate facts for promoting effi- 
ciency. A laboratory for the analzing of 
mine air, coal and other minerals is also 
urged. 

The age limit against employment of 
boys in mines is *recommended to be 
raised from fourteen to eighteen years. 


Corundum ore is being mined quite 
extensively in Mysore, India, about 200 
tons of uncleaned corundum being pro- 
duced annually. 
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WEST VIRGINIA OFFERS 
OPPORTUNITIES TO WORKERS 


Miners Wuo Are Ampsitious TO Own 
Homes 1N DEMAND, OPERATOR 
DECLARES 


“No class of workmen in West Vir- 
ginia has anything on the coal miner as 
a wage-earner when he- wants to work,” 
said a well-known coal man from the 
New River field. “And furthermore, no 
class of workmen has the same oppor- 
tunity of making good without previous 
training as the men who wield the pick in 
the coal mine. While it is true that there 
are many of the shiftless sort, that live 
from hand to mouth, or, in other words, 
work as little as they can and spend all 
they make, at the same time there are a 
great many who are good citizens—men 
who are industrious, frugal and thrifty, 
and are raising and training their children 
in the best possible way. 

“The old idea that a mining town is 
the last place on earth to live must give 
away to the fact that the average mining 
town is now a desirable place to live—a 
place where, through the cooperation of 
those who have invested their capital in 
the operations, the ambitious miner has a 
chance for education that will mean ad- 
vancement in his work—where every 
movement for his uplift, comfort and en- 
tertainment has been encouraged and 
financially assisted—where there are good 
schools for his children, giving them the 
same educational advantages as are given 
in the cities—where the best food and 
supplies are sold at the lowest consistent 
prices, and where he has a chance to live 
in comfort and accumulate his savings. 

“A miner’s home is what he makes it, 
and as has been truly said, to a large ex- 
tent you can judge a man by his efforts 
to improve his home surroundings and 
the environments of his community, and 
there are hundreds in the New River 
field, as there are’thousands in the State, 
who are striving to this end. 

“The return of prosperity to the won- 
derful coal fields of the State will bring 
the need of more labor, and West Vir- 
ginia offers a splendid opportunity to the 
laborer who is seeking a home and a 
chance to make good wages.” 


STARTS NEW MAGAZINE 


ANACONDA COMPANY PUBLISHES 
MonTuuy to Arp SaFrety PLAN 


With its slogan, “Safety-First,” the 
Anode, the official publication of the bu- 
reau of safety of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, of Butte, has made its 
appearance. The paper is edited by A. S. 
Richardson, the safety engineer in charge 
of this branch of the Anaconda com- 
pany’s work. The publication is well got- 
ten up and contains some high-class con- 
tributions. The following is an extract 
from the introduction contained in the 
first issue: 

First of all, this magazine is to serve as a 
means for furthering the “Safety-First” move- 
ment at the mines and plants of the com- 
pany. Undoubtedly every employe is anxious 
to avoid injury to himself and others, but 
nevertheless accidents do occur. To a large ex- 
tent this is due to a lack of knowledge of the 
dangers caused by certain practices or meth- 
ods of doing work, and many of such acci- 
dents can be prevented. In connection with 
the “Safety-First” movement this magazine, 
therefore, will be devoted to the publication 


of all such information as will help to prevent 
accidents. 


ISSUE NEW CATALOGUE 


JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY PRO- 
DUCE NOTEWORTHY WORK 


An excellent example of present day 
cataloguing is seen in the 1915 General 
Catalogue of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company, of Colorado. 

While the presentation of the varied 
products carried by the Company offers 
an intricate problem, yet it has been 
done in a comprehensive and readily 
understandable manner. All material 
carried in stock is emphasized in bold 
type, the different elevators and con- 
veyors are grouped; standard chains and 
their substitutes, as well as the Jeffrey 
Manganese chains, are strikingly pre- 
sented. An outline of what the engi- 
neering department of the company can 
do, in regard to special equipment, is 
contained in the catalogue. 
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PRICE CUTTING IN COAL INDUSTRY RESULTS 
IN WIDESPREAD HARM 


Cooperation to Prevent Destructive Competition is Urged— 
Interstate Competition Declared to be Unreal— 
The “Trust”? Feature 


l’rice cutting is denounced roundly in 
an article by George H. Cushing, in the 
Black Diamond, of March 13. The ar- 
ticle referred to reads as follows: 

The coal trade needs first and most of 
all some fatherly advice. It needs, next, 
to put that advice into practice. 

The advice which the trade needs is 
to submerge individualism for a while 
and to cooperate. In that alone lies the 
salvation of the trade and of the indi- 
vidual companies. 

As a whole, the coal trade has gone 
stark crazy. It has lost tonnage, which 
is money. Now, on the little business 
that remains it is cutting prices; it is 
throwing away the little profit which re- 
mained. That is nothing but lunacy. 

In the nortwestern territory or the 
upper lake territory, almost every coal 
man is beside himself with a desire to 
get all the business and to drive the other 
fellow out of it. The large producing 
companies which own their own docks 
declare that the smaller companies, which 
rent space upon docks owned by others, 
expect them to retire from business. In 
return, they want to kill the little fellow 
off. The merchant dock owners are 
caught in this whirligig and are fighting 
both to save themselves. These three 
warring interests are trying to kill each 
other off. Each faction wants to be the 
only one left when the fracas is over. All 
three are fighting with the same weapons 
—cut prices. 


THE REAL CONTENTION 


A little sober thinking would teach all 
three that they are not bent on commer- 
cial murder as they think. What each 
one wants is that he shall not lose any 
tonnage. He wants to come out of this 
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depression having sold the same tonnage 
as last year. If that war is carried to 
the extreme which is now indicated, the 
survivor will be the one who has the 
longest purse or the man who can stand 
the heaviest loss. The fact that all could 
lose tonnage and still make money by 
getting a price is lost sight of. 

This northwestern situation is merely 
an aggravation of the general plight in 
every coal field. There is not enough 
business to give each mine in each dis- 
trict the same tonnage it had before. 
Still each section is trying to save itself 
from any tonnage loss. To do so it is 
trying to drive all competing sections and 
districts out of business. 

The result is that one producer is re- 
ducing the price to kill off the other fel- 
low; the producer attacked replies in 
kind. The consumer alone gets the bene- 
fit. The war does not change in any 
sense the relative positions of the war- 
riors in the coal trade. It only causes 
all of them needlessly to lose money. 

We will take Illinois and Indiana coal 
for example. Northern Illinois mines 
are fighting southern Illinois mines. This 
intra-state strife is ruinous. Then, too, 
all Illinois mines are fighting all Indiana 
mines. This is doubly ruinous. The 
southern Indiana mines are fighting the 
northern Indiana mines. That is still 
worse. Then, jointly, Indiana and IIli- 
nois are fighting Ohio, eastern Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. In 
turn, Ohio is fighting West Virginia; 
West Virginia is fighting Ohio, and those 
four Eastern States are fighting the 
West. In every case each is trying to 
get all of the business for himself and 
to leave the other fellow none. 
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At the same time every coal man 
knows perfectly that price cutting can 
not possibly drive the other fellow out 
of the business. It has been tried many 
times and always has failed. Also, he 
has, in normal times, enjoyed a certain 
percentage of the business. He is going 
to fight to keep that percentage. We 
might as well realize that fact now. We 
must all admit it in the end. 


FIGHTING A SHADOW 


This one thing is true: there is no such 
thing as general interstate competition 
in coal. This means that the operators 
have been fighting something that did 
not exist. That is a broad statement, 
but it is true. 

For example, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and eastern Kentucky each 
does a certain amount of business in Chi- 
cago despite all that Indiana and Illinois 
have been able to do. There is a reason, 
and it is not a price reason. Certain In- 
diana and Illinois mines sell mine run 
coal in Chicago at $1.75 to $1.90 a ton, 
delivered. The freight rate alone on Ohio 
coal is $1.65. This would leave to the 
Ohio operators, if they really competed 
on a price basis, only ten cents a ton for 
their coal. 

The freight rate on all western Penn- 
sylvania, some West Virginia, and all of 
eastern Kentucky coal is $1.90. If those 
operators had to compete on a price basis, 
with the Illinois and Indiana products 
above referred to, they would get nothing 
whatever for their coal. 

The freight rate, alone, on some Penn- 
sylvania and some West Virginia coals 
is $2.05. If they tried to compete on a 
price basis with the Illinois coals above 
referred to they would have to give their 
coal away and then absorb fifteen cents 
or more of the freight rates. 

And yet there is a large sale of all of 
these coals in the Chicago market. This 
indicates that they are not sold in price 
competition as that is generally under- 
stood. Rather, these coals fit into pe- 
culiar needs of the people. To the ex- 
tent that they meet a known demand 
they are above ordinary price competi- 
tion. 


To fight each other on the assumption 
that this preference of the buyers can be 
evercome by a change only in the price is 
therefore the utmost of folly. There is, 
therefore, and can be no such thing as 
general competition on a price basis in 
the interstate coal market. We make an 
exception, of course, of the upper lake 
region, where conditions are peculiar. 

If what is here said is true, a fight 
will not eliminate any coal from the 
market. Rather, if Indiana and Illinois 
cut the price they but lose money without 
gaining in tonnage. That is, if Illinois 
and Indiana cut prices they harm them- 
selves without diverting business from 
eastern coals. If eastern coals cut prices, 
they lose money without making any 
headway against the West. All price 
cutting intensifies the rivalry between 
the producers of one field without in- 
vading the territory of another field. 
That is now self-evident. 


LOSSES OF TONNAGE 


Another homely fact to keep in mind 
is that conditions dictate that all oper- 
ators must lose some tonnage. For ex- 
ample, February and March last year 
were fairly cold months. Coal produc- 
tion, therefore, was heavy. February and 
March this year were warmer than ever 
known. The consumption of domestic 
coal is thus cut to about one-half of 
what is normal. ‘That means a loss of 
tonnage. There is no escape from it. 

Another pertinent fact is that the steam 
business is away below normal. One of 
the major industries recently compiled 
some figures. It was in the latter part of 
August running to about 65 per cent. of 
capacity. It fell into the dumps late in 
September. Early in October and during 
November it was running to less than 20 
per cent. of capacity. At times this whole 
industry was down to 15 per cent. of 
capacity. 

However, the managers of this indus- 
try expected to resume work at almost 
any time. They continued to buy coal 
and hence to accumulate a storage pile. 

Instead of a quick recovery, this in- 
dustry “came back” very, very slowly; 
by the latter part of February it had 
reached only 40 per cent. of productive 
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capacity. It had finally to shut off coal 
shipments because it had room for no 
more. 

Many other businesses are similarly 
situated. In fact, if the steam plants are 
running to 40 per cent. or 50 per cent. 
of capacity they are doing well. 

The point lies here: If the domestic 
trade is consuming coal to only 40, 45 or 
50 per cent. of normal, and if the steam 
trade is well stocked and is consuming 
coal only to about 40 per cent. of 
normal, the coal trade must lose ton- 
nage. It is suicide, seeing the facts, 
for any single mining company to assume 
that it can continue to produce as much 
coal as formerly. On the contrary, every 
coal operator must take his proportion 
of the tonnage loss. This means that if 
he has two mines, he must shut one of 
them down and run the other a little less 
than full time. If he has but one mine, 
he need expect to run it no more than 
half time. To cut prices in a fight over 
the remnants of business is only to throw 
away money on the tonnage that is 
moved. This is a double loss—a loss of 
tonnage as the result of business and 
weather conditions, and a loss of revenue 
as a result of price cutting. 


WHERE COOPERATION ENTERS. 


Since coal men have lost tonnage, their 
only hope is to save themselves by get- 
ting a fair price on what remains. This 
demands cooperation. The point is as 
to how they may cooperate without vio- 
lating any anti-trust law. 

One way, of course, is for the smaller 
companies to sell out to a large concern 
or a “trust.” The obvious objection to 
such a program is that it is not feasible. 
When the coal companies are having 
difficulty to finance their payrolls is no 
time to think about any large financing. 
Also it would be folly to sacrifice a good 
mine for anything like the price it would 
bring now. 

However, no law prohibits the oper- 
ators from unitedly gathering statistics 
and from individually using those figures. 

We suggest here the importance of fig- 
ures. If an operator guesses correctly 


what coal any market will absorb, he 
would probably be able to get $1.50 for 
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his lump coal and $1.10 or $1.15 for his 
mine run, or mere living figures. But if 
he should guess wrong, he would be do- 
ing mighty well if he got $1.00 a ton for 
his lump coal and seventy-five cents for 
his mine run, or a heavy loss. Thus the 
best he can hope to do on a guess is to 
break even. The only way to avoid a 
loss—since many guesses must be wrong 
—is to compile a table of statistics. This 
table should show the normal absorptive 
capacity of certain markets and the pres- 
ent capacity. Then it should show from 
the records of the various companies 
the total shipments to that section. It 
would be made clear at once what was 
the situation of each market as to being 
overstocked or understocked with coal. 
Thus the individual operator could re-ad- 
just his affairs. 

The operators might also give to their 
statisticians the price at which each size 
of coal sold. It would be permissible 
for the statistician to print and distribute 
a statement of the average price obtained 
for each size or grade of coal from each 
district. Thus the individual operator 
would know whether he was pulling 
down or putting up the average price. 
Naturally, he could regulate his business 
accordingly. Since operators were sell- 
ing lower than the average price they 
would know that they could get a much 
better price if they but held out for it. 

There are tremendous possibilities in 
this suggestion. There is a possibility 
that this plan could be applied to whole 
states and even to a number of compet- 
ing states. However, that is only an 
ultimate possibility. The success of the 
plan, however, does not depend upon its 
general adoption. On the contrary, it 
can be worked by single producing dis- 
tricts. 

That is, on the theory previously out- 
lined, that there is and can be no general 
and interstate competition on coal on 
price alone, it becomes necessary only to 
have regulation among those who pro- 
duce similar kinds of coal. Thus regula- 
tion as here suggested can be quite as 
effective in a district quite as though one 
organization were to cover the whole 
United States. 
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PERSONALS 


Guy E. Mitchell, who has charge of 
the publicity work for the United States 
Geological Survey, visited some of the 
western offices of the bureau during 
March. He attended the meeting of the 
National Park Association at berkeley, 
March 10 to 17. On his trip, Mr. Mitcheli 
visited the offices of the Survey in San 
Francisco, Denver, Salt Lake, Sacra- 
mento and Los Angeles. 


H. Foster Bain, of the Mining and 
Scientific Press of San Francisco, expects 
to be in Washington soon, en route to 
London, where he will take charge of 
the editorial end of the Mining Maga- 
sine. Mr. Bain recently has exchanged 
places with T. A. Ricard. . Mr. Ricard 
has returned to the Mining and Scientific 
Press and Mr. Bain is taking the place he 
occupied on the Mining Magazine. 


Mr. H. A. Granberg, secretary and 
treasurer of the Hahns Peak Gold Min- 
ing and Milling Company, of Routt 
County, Colorado, is recovering from a 
serious accident, which, but for Mr. 
Granberg’s good stock of grit might have 
been far worse in its consequences. While 
in the mill, of which Mr. Granberg is 
manager, he was struck by a belt, which 
had slipped from its pulley with such 
force as to break the platform, causing 
him to fall eighteen feet to the cement 
floor. Mr. Granberg’s right leg was 
broken in two places. Other external 
injuries were sustained, as well as those 
of an internal nature. It was thought 
necessary to amputate the fractured limb 
and only through the insistence of Mr. 
Granberg that it should not be done, was 
it saved. Mr. Granberg is now at his 
home in Oshkosh, Wis. 


We are under obligation to Mr. Hen- 
nen Jennings, of Washington, D. C., for 
the latest edition of “Lindley on Mines.” 
Any work on mining or related subjects 
will receive editorial attention if sent to 
the Mrntnc Concress JOURNAL. 


Frederick G. Cottrell, Chief Chemist 
of the Bureau of Mines branch at San 
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Francisco, was in Washington last month 
on special business connected with his 
work. 

W. R. Woodford, president of the 
Ohio Coal Operators’ Association, ac- 
companied by George M. Jones, R. L. 
Wildermuth and John Zelenka, were in 
Washington last week. 

F. M. Murphy, of Prescott, Arizona, 
was in the capital the early part of 
March. 

Russell F. Collins, of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, visited Washington the early part 
of the month on business. 


PROSPECTOR TIM 
(Written especially for the Spokane Mining 
Congress by May Arkwright Hutton.) 
At his cabin door sat Prospector Tim, 
Smoking his stubby stemmed pipe, 
At his side, his dog, as shaggy as he, 
Old Tige was the lean, wolfish type. 


Both hunters, they kept the larder in 
game, 
Bob, the tom-cat, rustled his own, 
While the pet gray squirrel, so nimble 
and cute, 
Was content with an old pine cone. 


Tige and his master came into the hills, 
To improve their financial condition; 

Bob, a stray bit of flotsam and jetsam, 
Little Friskey, a late acquisition. 


Tim staked out a claim on the moun- 
tain side, 
And he named it the Shamrock Queen, 
Where he toiled and dreamed of his 
sweetheart Nell, 
And her hair with its golden sheen. 


His cabin of logs he built near the trail, 
Just below the mouth of the drift. 
To prospectors passing, the latch-string 

was out, 
Though old Tim was at home or on 
shift. 


There’s an unwritten law ‘mongst moun- 
tain men, 
That the cabin is yours when you call, 
If you'll wash the plates and inscribe 
your name 
On the shake that hangs on the wall. 
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The orders Tim gave to Tige were 
unique 
When the time to leave his pets came, 
To rustle a job in some shipping mine 
For a stake to develop his claim. 


“Now, Tige, Oi'll lave yez in charge iv 
Friskey, 
An’ Bob, an’ the claim, an’ the shack. 
Le aisy wid Friskey, me pet, ony way, 
An’ kape Bob in nights till O1'm back. 


“Don’t yez hunt whin the wind blews 
snowy and cowld, 
But go down to the mill-cook, Mick, 
McCall, 
An’ he'll give yez grub for Bob and 
yoursel, 
Friskey cached his supply in the fall. 


“An whin the snow has gone from the 
valley, 
An’ yez hear the lark an’ the quail, 
Come down to meet me wid Friskey an’ 
Bob, 
At the fut iv the windin’ trail. 


*“\n’ whin we get back to our cabin home, 
Oi'll tell yez the things O’iv planned, 
Whin we stroike it rich in the Shamrock 

Queen, 
Tige, ol’ pardner, yez understand ? 


*Oi'll build in the valley a mansion grand, 
Fit home for a bonnie lass true, 
An’ maybe a bit o’ a baby playmate, 
Tige, fur Friskey, an’ Bob, and fur 
you. 


“OI thry once more, in the morning, 
Tige, 
To frighten thim Brownies away, 
Wid a little fuse an’ a powder stick, 
Thim blaggards too long hev held 
sway.” 


When the smoke had cleared, and the 
candle light flashed 
Qn the gray, somber walls of the drift 
Some bright sparkling gold shone out 
through the gloom, 
The reward of patience and thrift. 


Tim saw the fulfillment of hopes long 
deferred, 
And put in another big blast, 
Its echo rang out o’er the valleys and 
hills, 
But poor Tim, that shot was his last. 


lle groped along to the bright light of 
day, 
Tige’s howls soon brought friends to 
the spot, 
Who did what they could to soothe Tim’s 
last hours, 
But his life paid the toll of a premature 
shot. 


Tim framed a decree, ere he breathed his 
last, 
Through an able and learned attorney, 
And left the Shamrock Queen to Nellie 
Killdea, 
His sweetheart in far-off Killarney. 


With one hand gently resting on Tige’s 
shaggy coat, 
With Bob softly purring beside, 
And shy little Friskey in hiding near-by 
Old Tim, the loved prospector, died. 


The blast that sent poor old Tim to his 
God 
Proved the Shamrock Queen a great 
mine, 
Made Bob a wanderer over the earth, 
And left Friskey alone to pine. 


They found Tige dead on his master’s 
grave, 
His faithful old heart had broken, 
He loved with a love such as few men 
know, 
Although his love was unspoken. 


CHICO REPORTS GOLD STRIKE 

Chico, California, reports the discov- 
ery of what is believed to be a pocket 
of gold quartz, valued approximately 
at $1,700, on the mountain ranch of E. 
I. Deneen, near Nimshew. Dineen will 
prospect further following an assayer’s 
report, provided the report is favorable. 


SHOVELING MONEY 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


Editor’s Note.—Mining 
brains than farming. 
ignore its market. Only 5 per cent. of the 
land in the western half of the United 
States will ever be tilled. This vast area, 
as large as all Europe, must base its hope 
on mining. These are some of the conclu- 
sions drawn by Chauncey Thomas in the 
following article. 


needs more 
Gold mining can 


Investment is to insure that a dollar 
brings in a dime, speculation is to risk 
that a dime brings in a dollar, farming 
is betting on the weather for another 
quarter, manufacturing is judging human 
nature for an extra fifty cents, mining is 
looking through a rock for another dol- 
lar. Mining is a safer business than 
farming, only it needs more brains. And 
now here is one thing that I have never 
seen mentioned in any work on eco- 
nomics, and I have read over a hundred 
of them, gold mining is the one business 
in the world in which there is no com- 
petition. 

More than this, gold mining is the one 
business in the world that can ignore its 
market. Raw material and manufac- 
tured product are, of course, but relative 
terms, one man’s finished product is an- 
other’s raw material, arid so on down 
the line from the hand of nature to the 
ultimate consumption and disappearance 
of any article you care to name. But the 
gold miner stands alone between nature 
and consumer, he alone among men has 
no thought of the middle man. The 
world is his market, all mankind is his 
customer, and they are right at his door. 
Fashion cannot injure him, new inven- 
tions cannot harm him, substitution he 
fears not. 

Any fool can make something, it takes 
a business man to sell it. Not so with 
the gold miner. It takes a man to get 
the gold from the rock, but any fool can 
sell it; in fact, most of us cannot help 


selling it. Men with wheat, iron, coal, 
wool, cotton, wood, and all the wrought 
articles of commerce are constantly beg- 
ging us, tricking us, forcing us to sell 
our gold. Where in the world is another 
product like this? 

Of the western half of the United 
States but 3 per cent. of the surface is in 
use. By this | mean land under the 
plow, the pavement or the pick, land 
where the original surface of the ages 
has been broken for the use of man. The 
utmost promise of the future for this 
desert land is that not over 5 per cent. 
of the surface will ever be broken. This 
may seem a small percentage, yet it is 
up to the average of the land surface of 
the globe now used by man for every- 
thing except timber and grazing. All 
the farm land of the western half of the 
United States can be put into lowa and 
Illinois. All the farm land of Canada, 
all possible future farm land included, if 
you please, can be put into three Iowas. 
If you doubt these little known figures, 
look up the maps of the United States 
Land Office. The reason is—water. 
Just so much falls from the clouds, year 
in and year out, and we are using most 
of it in the desert west now. The total 
amount that falls will not water over 5 
per cent. of the western half of the 
United States sufficiently to insure crops. 

Colorado, the Western State with the 
largest used area today in proportion to 
its square mileage, has over 94 per cent. 
of its surface as virgin as when Coro- 
nado crossed the southeast corner of the 
State nearly a century before the May- 
flower was built. Other Western States 


‘have still less of their area in proportion 


in use, or ever can have. 


The one answer to this is—mininggyye” 


In this desert square, fifteen hundreds 
on a side, as large as all Europe, Cripple 
Creeks, Leadvilles, Comstocks, and 
Rands will be found at intervals for cen- 
turies. Today Colorado alone has over 
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fifty mountain peaks, each over two 
miles high, yet unnamed. The West has 
not yet been scratched. Who today 
knows what mineral ledges rust unseen 
in that parched, canyon-ripped wedge ex- 
tending from Los Angeles nearly to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and north to Canada? 
Here and there a metallic dot on the 
map, a Cripple Creek, a Leadville, a 
Gilpin, a Comstock, then hundreds of 
miles with—nothing. Nothing except 
gold in almost every stream, tracks in 
the sands leading to the caves in the 
hills where hides the gold. 

If you gamble in mining you lose. If 
you gamble in wheat you lose. Gamble 
in anything and you lose. But be con- 
tent with the same profits in mining that 
you get in farming, and mining is a safer 
business than farming. Financial insan- 
ity in mining will yield no larger profits 
than in any other business conducted by 
a lunatic. The man going into mining 
looking for 1,000 per cent. will probably 
get nothing, but the man going into min- 
ing looking for 10 per cent. will prob- 
ably get "100. 

The curse of mining is its profits. 
Consider your mine a mill and you will 
make money, more money than in any 
mill, but if you consider it a Monte 
Carlo, then you will lose, and you de- 
serve to lose. A fool has no business 
with money. 

The mine, the farm, the city and the 
road are the four things that make civili- 
zation possible. The only way we give 
value to anything is to change its shape 
and its position. Coal, iron, copper, 
wheat, cotton, meat, even gold, all are 
worthless by themselves, only in their 
combination is life. The farm billowing 
under the ripening sun, the steer knee- 
deep in clover, the city with its humming 
wheels, the interlacing roads, all are use- 
less, all even impossible, without mining. 
And mining is impossible without these. 


No one industry is more important than’ 


another, none less important, each is a 
link in the chain, a stone in the arch; 
they must prosper together or not at all, 
and no one, or more, among them can 
prosper more than the least among these 
four basic elements of human life, the 
city and the road, the farm and the mine. 
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GUARDS MINE DANGERS 


TELLS OF SAFETY WorK DONE 
The annual report of the medical and 
sociological departments of the Colorado 
uel and Iron Company has been pre- 
pared with little regard for expense. The 
facilities of this company for welfare 
work among its employes is shown in the 
numerous half-tone engravings, which 
are the feature of the publication. The 
book also contains the report of the 
safety department. It shows that during 
the past four years $20,000 has been 
spent in advancing safety work on the 
properties of the company. The larger 
items of expense have been for equip- 
ment of overhead cranes with railings 
and guards; erecting platforms and rail- 
ings at overhead valves and at trestles 
where material is dumped; guards for 
emery wheels, covers for gears; auto- 
matic speed limits for stationary engines, 
and subways under dangerous tracks. 


SAVED BY RESCUE APPARATUS 


Effectiveness of self-rescue apparatus 
is shown clearly in a report just issued 
by K. H. Chisholm, of the Bureau of 
Mine Rescue Station of Pittsburg, Kans. 
Mr. Chisholm invested an explosion 
which occurred in the mine of the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Company, near Pitts- 
burg, Kans. Two shot-firers were in the 
mine at the time of explosion. One was 
killed outright. The other, with the aid 
of a self-rescue apparatus, that he was 
wearing, escaped unharmed. It is certain 
he could not have escaped the afterdamp, 
had he not been thus equipped. Judging 
from the amount of oxygen left in the 
apparatus, the shot-firer was in the mine 
for twenty minutes after the explosion. 


Proposep CoaL Rates SUSPENDED 


Proposed increases in rates on coal 
from Illinois mines have not met the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the new tariff has been or- 
dered suspended until June 29. The Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy and the 
Toledo, Peoria and Western are the 
principal railroads concerned. 
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PRESIDENT’S COMMISSIONERS DEFER 


THEIR TRIP TO COLORADO 


Decide That Conditions in Fall Will Be More Propitious 
for Effort to Settle Strike Troubles 
There—Letters Made Public 


More can be accomplished next fall in 
Colorado than at present, according to 
the conclusion of the President’s Colo- 
rado Coal Commission. In a letter to 
the President, Seth Low, Chas. W. 
Mills and Patrick Gilday, the commis- 
sioners, say: 


Your Colorado Coal Commission begs leave 
to submit herewith a report of progress to 
date. 

Upon receipt of your letter of instructions, 
dated December 21, 1914, the commission ad- 
dressed a letter to the Hon. George A. Carlson, 
governor-elect of Colorado, handing him a 
copy of your letter of instructions to the com- 
mission, and offering to him our good offices 
in any way in which we could be of service. 
The letter of the commission was addressed 
to the governor-elect of Colorado rather than 
to the then governor, with the idea of em- 
phasizing the fact that this commission was 
appointed not to take any action with refer- 
ence to the past but in order to be of service 
if possible in bringing about better conditions 
in the coal mining industry of Colorado in the 
future. Immediately after his inauguration on 
January 12, 1915, Governor Carlson acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the commission’s letter 
and welcomed its cooperation in all mutually 
agreeable ways. 

COOPERATION PLEDGED 

At the same time Governor Carlson trans- 
mitted to the commission so much of his mes- 
sage as dealt with industrial relations, calling 
out attention to the fact that the legislature 
was likely to pass a law creating an industrial 
commission and providing for a system of 
workmen’s compensation. The governor also 
said that he felt safe in pledging to your com- 
mission the cooperation of the industrial com- 
mission of Colorado when appointed. Subse- 
quently Governor Carlson forwarded to the 
commission a copy of the bill dealing with 
these subjects as introduced. Through the 
National Civic Federation, of which Mr. Low 
is president, Colorado hes secured the services 
of competent experts for the detailed study of 
this measure. Your commission, through its 


chairman, has kept in touch with this proposed 


legislation and is satisfied if the bill becomes a 
law substantially in the form approved by the 
experts consulted by the Colorado Legislature 
the State of Colorado will be in the front rank 
of States having good legislation for diminish- 
ing accidents among workingmen; for the pay- 
ment of suitable compensation in cases of 
industrial accident; for the regulation of con- 
ditions affecting the health of workingmen in 
industry; for official mediation and voluntary 
arbitration in case of industrial disputes. 

Subsequently, your commission sent a letter 
to all of the coal operators in Colorado, 132 in 
number, inclosing a copy of your instructions 
to the commission and tendering our good 
offices. 


OPERATORS SEND LETTER 


From seventy-one of the operators, produc- 
ing sixty-one per cent. of the coal mined in 
Colorado, your commission has received a 
joint reply to its lette®. These seventy-one 
operators say explicitly that no useful purpose 
can be served by your commission going to 
Colorado, and the temper in which they write 
says, even more eloquently than their words, 
that with them “the deed past” has not yet 
“buried its dead.” 

From the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and 
from several of the smaller operators, your 
commission has received letters conceived in a 
very different spirit. We have recently had the 
opportunity to confer with Mr. Welborn, the 
president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
and with a group of the New York directors, 
including Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr. The 
attitude of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., as 
stated that these gentlemen is frankly to coop- 
erate with this commission. They explained 
to your commission in great detail the efforts 
that company is making to get into closer re- 
lations with its employes and to provide a 
means for the joint consideration of griev- 
ances and for their correction. The company 
does not speak of its plan 2s a thing complete 
in itself; but it hopes that it will prove to be 
the first step in a movement which will bring 
about increasingly good results. These gen- 
tlemen, however, while not opposing an early 
visit of your commission to Colorado, are 
clearly of the opinion, like the seventy-one 
operators who signed the joint letter, that a 
visit of this commission to Colorado at pres- 
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ent would be untimely. They point out, as 
the others do, that the new legislation now 
under consideration in Colorado will have an 
important bearing on the conditions to prevail 
after its passage, and that for this reason, 
among others, a visit from this commission at 
the present time might easily tend to postpone 
the normal development of better conditions. 
While this commission has nothing to do with 
the controversies of the past, it is called upon 
to work with conditions created by the past. 
For the time being nothing seems to be so 
essential for Colorado as the opportunity which 
time gives to learn and to apply the lessons 
which the recent past must have taught. 


TIME A FACTOR 


After careful deliberation, therefore, upon 
every aspect of the question, your commission 
is persuaded that it can accomplish more by 
waiting until next autumn ‘before going to 
Colorado than by going now. We have al- 
ready secured the cooperation of the governor 
of Colorado, of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.., 
and of several of the smaller operators; and 
we believe that time will enlarge the rea o/ 
cooperation, not only through the force of 
public opinion but also, as we hope, by the 
demonstrated usefulness of cooperation. Time 
will also serve to show whether the new steps 
taken by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. are in 
the right direction, and generally whether the 
new State legislation is adequate and how it is 
working. "For all of these ressons we think 
a later visit to Colorado will be more useful 
than one made now.® We have reason to be- 
lieve that this opinion is shared in labor cir- 
cles. Your commission in reaching this de- 
cision does not forget that it was appointed 
to do everything in its power to advance the 
welfare of the miner as well ¢s of the opera- 
tor. The commission, indeed, is profoundly 
convinced that the welfare of one is inextri- 
cably bound up with the welfare of the other. 
It is clear, however, that a commission without 
legal authority and which, therefore, must de- 
pend for anything that it can accomplish 
either upon the willing cooperation of all 
parties or upon the force of public opinion 
must be so considerzte in its approach to the 
subject as to disarm even prejudice if that he 
possible. For the work which you have com- 
mitted to this commission we are convinced 
that time will be a friendly sleieent in bring- 
ing about the desired results. While, however, 
your commission has postponed its visit to 
Colorado for reasons stated, we assure you 
that we shall keep in close touch with the 
situation, and shall be ready 2t any moment to 
meet as best we may any new development. 


REPLY TO OPERATORS 


Mr. Low then wrote the Carbonado 
Coal Mining Co., The Aztec Coal Min- 
ing Co., The Victor American Fuel Co., 
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The Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., and the 
others as follows: 


I have received your letter of January 30. 
1915, addressed to me as chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Colorado Coal Commission. Without 
discussing at the moment the substance of 
your letter, I feel that the references you 
make to my colleagues upon the commission 
reflect the lack of accurate information | 
am sure that you do not wish to jeopardize 
the interests of the future by acting upon a 
misapprehension. It is quite clear, as Edmund 
Burke says. that “You cannot indict a whole 
community”; and I respectfully submit that it 
is equally impossible justly to condemn every 
member or even every officer, of an organiza- 
tion, because you have a quarrel with the or- 
ganization. 

At the time of the appointment of the com- 
mission both of these gentlemen were un- 
known to me; but I was glad to serve with 
them because they were appointed by the 
President of the United States. After several 
conferences with them, I wrote to the Presi- 
dent in December a letter which contained the 
following paragraph: 

“I cannot close this letter without szying to 
you how well I think Mr. Mills and Mr. Gilday 
are qualified for the work to be done. Each 
has had wide experience in the technical as- 
pects of the problem with which we have to 
deal, and I like the spirit displayed by both 
of them in the several conferences which we 
have had.” 

Further association with them has confirmed 
my first impression. Since the receipt of your 
letter, and at their request I have made per- 
sonal inquiries of men by whom they are well 
known. | find that both of them are believed 
to be by character, by temperament, and by ex- 
perience well qualified for the work which 
they have been appointed to do. It may in- 
terest you to know that Mr. Mills in his mines 
employs only non-union men. 

The inclosed report of progress to the Pres- 
ident will acquaint you with the present atti- 
tude and plans of the commission, 


SHORTAGE OF LABOR FEARED 


In his annual report to the sharehold- 
ers of the Cambria Steel Company, Presi- 
dent W. H. Donner intimated that there 
may be a shortage of labor during the 
ensuing year as a result of the falling off 
of immigration since the European war 
began. Figures of the United States 
Bureau of Immigration show that immi- 
gration has fallen away more than 50 
per cent, as compared with the figures 
for the corresponding months of 1913 
since the beginning of the war. 
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The American Mining Congress 


The American Mining Congress is a voluntary association supported by 
the dues and fees of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest development 
and use of our mineral resources. 

Third—The stimulation of investment in practical mining operations by 
showing that mining is a legitimate business when intelligently conducted. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried 
on under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal co-operation through research and investigation as 
will furnish the basis for intelligent state legislation, and will solve those 
problems of economical production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to an increase in mineral production. 

Sixth—The improvement of the economic conditions underlying the coal 


mining industry. 

If you are interested in this work, now is the time to help; 
do not wait until those who are now carrying the burden have 
become discouraged. 

The appended application blank will show the way. Come in 
and bring the neighbor who should join this movement. Mail 
application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I hereby make application for membership in THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS and agree, if accepted, to abide by the By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of 
said organization and to pay the dues required by same. 


Occupation.... 
P. O. Address. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE, $15.00 ANNUALIDUES, $10.00 
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METAL MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Single-Motor Type 


A Design Many of these on the 
of Special Suitability for Iron Ranges 
Metal Mining Work 


Single Armature, Lengthwise between 
the wheels, permits ample propor- 
tions in all parts of a locomotive 
for operation on narrow gauge 
tracks. 

Unit Drive for all four wheels gives 
the positive maximum of haulage 
power. 

Working Parts are all within the 
wheels, giving perfect balance and 
utmost stability. 

Other Features include: Detachable Cabs of generous size, Double End Control, Central Trolley Post, 
Spring Supported Grid Resistance. 


See Our Bulletin 402 (39) 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Chicago, Illinois 
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BREAST TYPE COAL MINING MACHINES 
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SUSQUEHANNA COAL CO. 


SUPERIOR ANTHRACITE 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


907 COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK, No.1 Broadway - - - - - - - - George H. Bressette, Sales Agent 
PHILADELPHIA, 1436 Commercial Trust Bldg., - - - Howard W. Perrin, Sales Agent 
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WHITNEY & KEMMERER 


SHIPPERS OF THE FOLLOWING COALS: 


LEHIGH FREE-BURNING 
Pardee Bros. & Co.’s Alden, Wyoming, HONEY BROOK * 
LATTIMER Oak Hill, WILKES BARRE 
Harwood Coal Co.’s Mt. Jessup 
HARWOOD Corbin, & 
SANDY RUN Wilkes-Barre, 
Buck Mountain Vein Moosic Mountain VARIOUS COALS 


Shippers of Following Bituminous: 


GRASSY RUN (Big Vein) RICH HILL (Cambria Co.) FEDERAL (Smokeless) | 
| LILLY VALLEY (Smithing) GEORGES CREEK BULAH 


ALSO GAS COAL AND COKE 
Shipments to All Points via Either Tidewater or All-Rail 
143 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 
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